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HE present century, more than any other since early Chris- 

tianity, seems to be the age of the layman. The various new 
forms of Catholic Action, the widespread establishment of secular 
institutes, the many lay apostles who are zealously trying to bring 
Christ into the office, the home, the factory, the market place, 
and to some extent even into the mass media, are but a few of 
the hopeful signs that the Catholic laity is again beginning to 
assume its rightful share of the work of spreading God’s kingdom 
on earth. 

Side by side with this growing apostolic activity there is an 
increased awareness on the part of laymen of their call to sanc- 
tity. The obligation to strive after Christian perfection is no 
longer so widely, albeit erroneously, considered to be the exclu- 
sive concern of priests and religious. Laymen today in encour- 
aging numbers are avidly seeking to deepen their spiritual life. 
realizing that the value of all external activity stems from the 
interior life of grace. 

Cross AND Crown, whose avowed purpose is to provide Chris- 
tians of all states with a solid foundation for their spiritual life. 
inaugurates with this issue a new series of articles especially 
geared to the present-day needs of the Catholic layman. This 
series presents the basic truths of the interior life in a simple. 
practical manner that will be readily understood by the average 
American Catholic. The authors themselves are lay men and 
women, all experienced writers in the field of Catholic literature. 

The new series will bear the same general title as our recently 
completed doctrinal series on the interior life, Spirituality for All. 
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It is not intended, however, merely as an extension or prolonga- 
tion of that series but aims to complement it. Accordingly, except 
for the addition of a few new subjects especially pertinent to the 
laity, the present series will follow the same general outline of 
our previous series. It will treat of the necessity of the spiritual 
life of grace, the theological virtues, our models of spiritual 
growth, the Mass and the sacraments, prayer and meditation, the 
works of mercy, and so forth. But while the subject matter of the 
two series will for the most part coincide there will be notable 
differences in the approach and manner of treatment. Our pre- 
vious series was authored by professional theologians who aimed 
to present a simple, doctrinal exposition of the principles of 
spiritual theology; the new series is being prepared by men and 
women living in the world who will attempt to apply those prin- 
ciples to everyday life as lived in the twentieth century. 


The first series of Spirituality for All, begun in September, 
1956, and concluded in March, 1960, met with such response on 
the part of our readers that we have decided to bring out in a 


single volume the principal articles which comprised it. To round 
out the volume from a doctrinal point of view we have added a 
number of other articles which have appeared in Cross AnD 
CrowN—all by outstanding spiritual authors. The volume will 
be released this fall or winter under the title, Seeking the 
Kingdom. 

JOHN J. McDOonatp, O.P. 
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Spirituality For All 
|. Why the Spiritual Life? 
Joseph A. Breig 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are pleased to have as author opening our 
second series of Spirituality for All, written by laymen, Joseph A. 
Breig. Mr. Breig, besides functioning as assistant managing editor 
of three Catholic newspapers—the Cleveland Universe Bulletin, the 
Toledo Chronicle, and the Youngstown Exponent—is also associate 
editor of Ave Maria, Our Lady’s Digest, the Crosier Family Monthly, 
and Family Digest. He has written eight books, the most recent being 
The Family and the Cross, and also appears as columnist in the 
Catholic Home Messenger and twenty-five Catholic newspapers. 


WAS about to go home after a hard Saturday on the rewrite 

desk of a big city newspaper when I received a phone call that 
annoyed me. 

It annoyed me, first, because with any luck the call would have 
gone to someone else; and secondly, because of the utter unreason- 
ableness of the caller. He said he was president of a sectional 
sports club, and had learned that a certain family was going to go 
hungry for the weekend. The father, he said, was starting a new 
job Monday after a period of unemployment, and would get a 
good salary. But in the meantime there was nothing in the house 
to eat. 

The story sounded preposterous. Surely, I said, the man could 
get credit for food for the weekend. No, contradicted the caller, 
he couldn’t. 

Well, then, I said, since you are in the neighborhood, why don’t 
vou or your club lend the man enough to tide him over? Or why 
not call a grocery and have some food delivered? 

The caller replied coldly that he was putting the matter in my 
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hands and would have nothing more to do with it. He gave me 
the name and address of the hungry family and hung up. 

My impulse was to drop my notes in the wastebasket and go 
home. Ten to one it was a hoax. But, my conscience asked, what 
if it isn’t? 

I sat at my desk for a while wondering what to do. Presently I 
thought of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. I got the downtown 
headquarters on the phone. A pleasant voice told me that they 
had a man in the neighborhood where the family lived, and they’d 
ask him to look into the matter. 

A couple of weeks later a priest telephoned. “If you’ve got any 
more cases like that last one you gave us, let us know,” he said. 

I didn’t know what he was talking about. I had forgotten the 
incident. After he jogged my memory, I said, “Oh, yes—what 
happened?” 

‘Nothing except that the man and his wife and seven children 
are taking instructions and are coming into the Church,” he re- 
plied. 

That was one of many lessons I have learned about the impor- 
tance of the spiritual life. 

What did the spiritual life have to do with it? Everything. If 
my conscience hadn’t been fairly tender, I'd have brushed aside 
the call from the sports-club president and gone home. After all, 
I was a newsman, not a welfare worker. 

Further, nothing would have happened if there weren’t zealous 
Catholic laymen devoted to the works of mercy in the Vincent de 
Paul Society. 

What strikes me is this: laymen of that type ought not to be 
the exception—but they are. They ought to be the rule—but they 
aren't. The heart-touching thing about it is that laymen who 
aren't like that don’t know what they’re missing. They’re not one 
tenth as happy as they should be, and could be. 


"THERE WAS A TIME... 





I know, because there was a time when I wasn’t at all spiritual; 
when, in fact, I was pretty much of a pagan—except that I did 
believe in the Catholic Church and in all that the Church taught. 
The trouble was that I believed in a kind of vacuum; my religion 
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was in one compartment of me, and the rest of my life was in 
another compartment. What I knew of the faith was just about 
what I had learned in catechism as a youngster, when the Sunday 
school teachers bored me stiff, and when the memorizing of 
answers to questions was a mere mental exercise, to be gotten 
through as quickly as possible. 

Maybe better teachers could have gotten through to me, could 
have made religion mean something more than parroted words. 
I was taught by little-educated laymen and laywomen who were 
perhaps no more anxious to devote Sunday afternoons to Sunday 
school than I was. 

At any rate, I went along that way until I was nearly thirty, go- 
ing to church on Sundays and thinking of nothing but secular 
affairs the rest of the week. I thought I was reasonably happy; I 
didn’t know how purposeless and almost pointless was the life I 
was leading. 

Then I left the rather anti-Catholic town where I had grown 
up. I don’t mean anti-Catholic in any mean or nasty sense; but 
it was a place where you sort of kept your religion to yourself 
because it would only lead to arguments. 

I went to a newspaper in a big city, and found myself in a very 
different atmosphere. People were interested in the fact that I was 
a Catholic; they were curious about the Catholic faith; it was 
strange to them, but not forbidding. They were not afraid of it: 
they either hadn’t heard, or didn’t believe, the silly lies that are 
told about it. 

There was something else about the city that was very different, 
too. I found myself in a parish in which the outward manifesta- 
tions of the faith were magnificiently beautiful—completely at- 
tractive; indeed, enthralling. My religion, for the first time in my 
life, began to appear to me as delightful, not burdensome. If I 
seem to be talking about going from one extreme to the other, 
I am. 

I had grown up listening to anything but expert singing of 
second-rate hymns in church. I realize that it was the same faith, 
and in essentials exactly as rich in graces as anywhere else; but it 
didn’t look like the same faith or sound like it. 

Masses were long and plodding. Sometimes we listened to ser- 
mons in three tongues; and not one of the three was short. Once 
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a month the priest laboriously read from the pulpit the names of 
everybody who had donated anything in the collection, together 
with the amount. The parish church was a gloomy place; the 
statues were poor plaster things; the vestments were awkward- 
looking. In that parish, you carried religion—or at least I carried 
it—as an irksome burden. 

In my new city parish, I found myself in one of America’s love- 
liest and most majestic churches, listening to carefully prepared 
sermons that got right to the point and came to a stopping-place. 
The choir sang splendidly the wonderful plain chant from the 
ages. I was seeing the Catholic Church for the first time as it 
should be seen, and as it is when rightly expressed—the glorious 
home of truth, goodness, and beauty. 





“IT WANT TO RE-LEARN My FAITH” 


After only a few months in the city, I went to an assistant pastor 
and said that I wanted to re-learn my faith with the mind of an 
adult and with a heart opened to its splendor. 

We started a study club, or discussion club, or whatever you 
want to call it. As I explained to the young priest, people on the 
newspaper were coming to me with questions about Catholicism, 
and I couldn’t give the answers much of the time. I wanted to 
be able to do so. 

That was the beginning of a “conversion” which changed me 
from one who saw the faith as a lot of onerous do’s and don'ts, 
to one who realized that it is the most vital, important, and joy- 
ful thing in life. More than that—my new vision made a unified 
whole out of the previously broken, scattered, and hardly-related 
elements of existence. 

This is difficult to explain, although I think that every one 
who has ever seized upon the spiritual life, and held it fast, will 
know what I mean. For those who haven't, I can say this: at one 
time, I was walking through a world that was all helter-skelter, 
and only very vaguely meaningful. It was a broken kind of world, 
with sorrows and joys, with comfort and pain, with things reli- 
gious and things unreligious, with beauty and ugliness, with cour- 
age and cowardice, with war and peace, with ten thousand odds 
and ends of this and that, flung every which way. 
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It was a world in which, when all was said and done, I was a 
stranger and so was everybody else. It wasn’t home; it was hardly 
even a house. It was a kind of wilderness filled with excitements 
and boredoms, amid which I wandered. I accepted it; I didn’t 
particularly question it; I am an easy-going chap who can get 
along with things as they are. But I didn’t care about that world; 
I was concerned only with getting along as best I might in it. 

That was at one time. And then, after I had grasped the truths 
of the faith with a grown-up mind, and had found the answers to 
whatever perplexities there were in it and had begun to cultivate 
a spiritual life, everything changed. 


THE COMING ‘TOGETHER OF UNRELATED THINGS 


But the truth is that nothing changed. I changed. Gradually 
what looked like a colossal mixup of shattered and unrelated 
things came together. I think I can express it by saying that they 
formed a face. 

The sun and moon and stars and planets, the trees and flowers 
and animals, the wonders of nature and the works of man, sud- 
denly made sense—and man made more sense even than all of 
them. It was all part of a plan, a program, a grand design—and 
the design became perceptible. Or, at very least, it became mys- 
teriously obvious. I don’t mean that I could read every line of 
the design; but I knew that design it was. I could see that. 

I fell in love with the universe and with existence. Now I walk 
around feeling that I ought to congratulate the grass (as Chester- 
ton remarked) for being green. I feel a kinship with a cow, I am 
in rapport with the rhododendrons. 

If I read in the newspaper that somebody has done a great deed, 
itis as if I were reading that my brother did it—indeed, that I 
did it myself. If I hear of somebody in pain or trouble, whether 
in India or Africa or Afghanistan, his problem is mine. If a 
satellite is rocketed into orbit around the earth, or millions of 
miles away to circle the sun, I am riding in it in imagination. 
There is nothing that does not now have magnificent meaning for 
me, whether it is the laughter of my wife chatting with a neigh- 
bor on the phone, or the smile on the face of a child on our 
street, or the raggedness of a mother in China. 
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All this is set in a central serenity which knows that everything 
is guided and overseen, and measured and valued, by an infinite 
Goodness that watches what happens to every grain of sand on 
every ocean beach in this world or in worlds far distant. I know 
with a sure and unshakeable knowledge that this Goodness, this 
Love, this Power, is operating mysteriously to make the curtain 
come down, a year from now or a trillion years from now, on a 
tremendous happy ending that will have us applauding and 
shouting our bravos. 

But the spiritual life means much more than that to me. Not 
only does it make glorious sense out of everything that previously 
was disconnected and almost meaningless; it intimately transforms 
me also in the deepest depths of being. 

Maybe I can get at this transformation in this way. There was 
a time when, if I went out into a cold black winter morning to 
go to work, my only thought was of getting to the office as soon 
as possible, meanwhile enduring the discomfort and the labor of 
having gotten out of bed to an alarm clock and ventured into the 
storm and the snow. I remember vividly the first time the thought 
came to me, as I plodded along a street toward a bus line, huddled 
in an overcoat and buffeted by sharp winds, that God was looking 
down with approval. Something like this flashed through my 
mind: “Why, if I were He, I would be smiling at me right now, 
and preparing an unthinkable reward. And if this thought can 
come to me, who am so little good, what must be the Thought 
in the mind of infinite goodness and love?” 

That is one of the intimacies I feel now—the intimacy of real- 
izing that wherever I go, and whatever I do, I am watched over, 
I am yearned over, I am loved and guarded, by One who loves 
me boundlessly more than I can love myself or anyone else. 

Another intimacy is this: now I have Somebody to thank for 
everything. Here again, I suppose it is a case of trying to explain 
something very difficult to explain, yet elementary to anyone who 
knows what I mean. 


TAKING NOTHING FoR GRANTED 


I mean that there is immense joy in simply saying thank you, 
over and over. I have been lifted above what Chesterton called 
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the sin of taking things for granted. I take nothing for granted 
now; I am profoundly, movingly grateful for every breath I draw, 
everything I see, every bite I eat, every beat of my heart. I am 
thankful for my work, my house, my wife, my children, my neigh- 
bors, my city, my state, my nation, and all the earth and all the 
cosmos. I cannot get enough of being grateful. And being grateful 
is one of the deep secrets of being splendidly happy—instead of 
being merely alive, slightly bored, and resigned to it all. 

Still another intimacy is involved in realizing something of 
God’s goodness. What I am trying to say is that there He is—He 
who is Good; He who is Goodness, He who is Beauty, He who is 
Truth. He is just beyond the reach of my hand, just outside the 
scope of my eyes; and one day I am going to see Him. If I am 
enthralled now, as often I am, in the mere contemplation of the 
invisible God whom I know only by faith and by the faint reflec- 
tions of Him all around me, then what incredible joys await me 
if only I will go on doing my best to be faithful to Him as long 
as I live. 

There are any number of other intimacies which are conse- 
quences of the spiritual life. Let me mention just one more—the 
awareness of God as one’s friend. Here—look at the facts. In me 
He has gathered up the stuff of the universe. I am mineral, I am 
plant, I am animal—and I am human. I am the image and like- 
ness of my Creator, and yet I am the image and likeness of His 
creation, too. 

This realization does something almost unimaginable for one’s 
morale. We are sinners, yes; we are pretty poor specimens in many 
respects—but also we are the lords and ladies of creation. In us, 
all things become conscious and self-aware—and God-aware. If 
we kneel to pray, the cosmos kneels in us. If we weep, the stars 
and planets weep with us. If we laugh, the laughter of all that 
exists goes rolling through time and space to the uttermost heav- 
enly bodies, because we are the appointed Representatives of all 
material creation. And our appointment is from God. 

God has honored us beyond description by giving us life and 
humanity. But He has done much more; He Himself has become 
one of us in the Incarnation, and perpetuated His presence in the 
Mass, in the Eucharist, and in the other sacraments. We can walk 
and talk with Him because that is the way He ordained it. God 
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is our Creator and our Father, but He is our beloved Brother too. 
That is something of what I mean by speaking of the intimacy 
of knowing God as Friend. 

But all this is personal. What of its effects on the world around 
us? 

Well, that is the point. The spiritual life must begin in us, 
must first be personal, before it can begin to permeate elsewhere. 
But permeate elsewhere it will and it must—and that is the heart 
of the lay apostolate. 

The bishops and priests cannot restore all things in Christ, as 
Pius X called upon the Church to do. Without the help of the 
laity, they are as men whose voices are weakened with illness, 
whose hands are unequal to the job to be done. Indeed, without 
the help of the laity, even Christ cannot get the work done—not 
that as God He could not, but that He has given us our part to 
do, and will not take it away from us because He is too good for 
that, and loves us too much. He wants us to have the task—and 
the reward. 





THE FAMILY FETCHED FOR CHRIST 


One of my greatest pleasures for years has been that of simply 
thinking about a certain family that is separated from me by 
two thousand miles, and from whom I hear only occasionally 
in a letter. I love that family; I am in love with every member 
of it—and that is the reason why the mere thought of it gives me 
joy. 

The cause of my love is simple enough. God used me to bring 
the family into the family of Christ in His Church. 


It was an odd sort of incident. By chance I met the husband 
and father. Because I was filled with a deep caring about the 
faith, it was soon obvious to him that I was a Catholic. The con- 
versation turned to religion. Without going into details, let me 
say merely that in due time, after some vicissitudes, everybody 
was warmly united with Christ, and everybody was very happy. 

The happiness of that family is my happiness; and it alone is 
more happiness than I had ever found anywhere or everywhere 
in the years when religion was a burden and a bore to me. 

Had religion been still a bore and a burden to me when I met 
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that husband, the family might never have come into the faith, 
and I would never have known the joy of hearing the young wife 
telling what happiness she had found, and how grateful she was 
for it. 

What I think we must realize is that every one of us is a Rep- 
resentative—a Representative not only of all creation, but a 
Representative of God in Christ to all of mankind. We owe it 
not only to ourselves to make a deep spiritual life in our minds 
and hearts; we owe it to every last human being also. We owe it 
to individuals so that they may find their way, with our help, to 
the divine privileges that are awaiting them. We owe it to the 
nations that they may come to live in peace. We owe it to all 
created things so that little by little everything may be restored 
to the order that God ordained for all that is. 

Not only does all creation kneel in us when we pray; but when 
we pray all humanity in some sense prays through us. We are, or 
we ought to be, intercessors for every brother and sister in the 
family of mankind. If we do not pray, if we neglect the sacra- 
ments, if we do not live the life of the spirit, we are cheating 
others as well as ourselves. We are leaving the world disorganized 
and drifting, we are refusing to do our part to put together the 
broken and scattered pieces which could form, and ought to form, 
a great image of Himself upon which God could look down with 
asmile, and with a “Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

The central work of the laity, the job to which we ought to be 
addressing ourselves not as a sideline but as the thing that gives 
meaning and purpose to all other aspects of our lives, is what 
Pope Pius XII described as nothing less than the consecration of 
the world. It is our duty—our wonderful privilege, yes, but our 
duty also—to let religion flow into us and perfect us, so that out 
of us it can flow to Christianize everything around us: business, 
finance, politics, diplomacy, international order, law, medicine, 
technology, industry, management, labor, capital, agriculture, gov- 
ernment, the radio, press, and television, everything. 

When the laity is dormant, ninety-nine percent of the man- 
power needed by Christ for the restoration of all things is lying 
unused because it will not cooperate. When the laity is awakened, 
marvels can be accomplished on earth. 
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THis Woritp UsED RIGHTLY 


This consecration of the world must be understood correctly. 
It does not mean that there is a Christian way, as against a pagan 
way, of adding two stones and two stones to count four stones. 
What it does mean, much more importantly, is that religion, and 
the conclusions and insights that flow from it, alone can tell us 
what is the right thing to do with what mathematics accomplishes. 
Einstein could and did give us the formula which led to the 
splitting of the atom. But it is the task of religious men, and es- 
pecially of the laity, to order things so that the titanic power 
released by the atom shall be turned to the uses of peace and 
prosperity, of healing and development and progress, rather than 
to the suicide of mankind. 

For such great works, intelligent faith and deep spiritual de- 
velopment are needed. As Louis Cassels of United Press-Inter- 
national remarked in a recent article distributed to hundreds of 
newspapers, “Religious illiteracy abounds in the pews of Amer- 
ican churches, and no layman, however willing, can serve as an 
articulate apostle of a creed he does not fully comprehend.” 

‘Fully comprehend,” of course, is too strong if we are to speak 
with exactitude. Nobody but God can fully comprehend the 
height and depth and breadth of the mysteries of the faith. But 
we know what Mr. Cassels meant; and he is eminently right. 

The first step is study, or at least reading. No one can love what 
is not known. Religion cannot transform us unless we first turn 
our attention to it and drink from its everflowing spring. Neither 
can it make of us what we ought to be if we merely know but do 
not practice. 

But if we will make the faith the central thing in our lives, 
both in thought and in heart, then we shall find, little by little, 
that something mysterious is happening in us. We are becoming 
the kind of instruments that Christ can use for the work that was 
born in Bethlehem and baptized in blood on Calvary. 

“The mighty one has done great things to me,” sang the Virgin 
Mary in the Magnificat, when the joy of bearing the unborn 
Christ under her heart burst its bounds in the presence of Eliza- 
beth. The mighty one will do great things to all of us if we will 
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let Him. He will do great things to us, with us, and through us. A 
few years ago, I received a letter which left me limp. It was from 
friends in a distant city who told me that a young woman dear 
to them was in love with a splendid Jewish young man. The 
young man and young woman would be passing through our 
city soon; would I see whether I could do anything about ex- 
plaining the Catholic faith to him? Perhaps, they said, he could 
be brought to see the truth of it. 

If the letter left me limp in the presence of what seemed an 
almost impossible order, an evening with the young man left me 
limper. The plain fact was that his mind was far superior to my 
own; he was a brilliant scientist—and I am worse than a begin- 
ner in science. Never have I felt more helpless. And yet the 
young man did agree to talk with a priest. I had all kinds of mis- 
givings; I urged him not to give up if the priest seemed inade- 
quate to the task of answering his questions. We can always try 
another priest, I pointed out. 

It happened that way—the second priest was the right one, and 
the young man embraced the faith. The mighty one had done a 
great thing through me, because nothing is impossible with Him. 

In one sense, I am the wrong man to be writing this article, 
because in a way I retired from the world a few years after I 
acquired the Catholic vision of things. I became convinced that 
I ought to go into Catholic journalism, and I left the big daily 
and became an editor of a group of diocesan weeklies. 

This, I think, was right for me; I believe I have accomplished 
more than I would have been able to achieve had I stayed in 
general journalism. But others have the vocation of carrying 
Christ into the market place, into every field of human endeavor, 
and it is to them that I address myself. 





BOUNDLESS AMBITION FOR CHRIST 


Our ambition in Christ, I hold, ought to be boundless. We 
should take with entire literalness the injunction of St. Pius X 
that we are to restore all things—all things—in Christ, and the 
counsel of Pius XII that the world must be consecrated by us. 

I wish, therefore, to see a great Catholic press; but beyond that 
I look to the time when no specifically Catholic newspapers, as 
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news-papers, will be needed because the whole press will be trans- 
formed in the Christian image. Always, I suppose, there will be 
a place for specialized Catholic publications of one sort of an- 
other; but my hope is that future journalists who are Catholics 
will transform the great organs of communication into instru- 
ments inspired through and through with the Christian ideal. 

I suggest to every Christian, in whatever field of endeavor, a 
similar ambition. All human institutions must come to be shot 
through with truth and justice and charity, so that there may 
come upon us what Pius XII, in an exultant address not long 
before his death, called ‘‘a new springtime for the world.” 

I am known as an optimist, and I am sometimes smiled at as 
almost a pollyanna optimist. But the Virgin Mary, sent from 
God, did promise us, at Fatima, an era of peace for mankind 
through the triumph of her Immaculate Heart. And at Beauraing 
in Belgium, less than twenty years ago, she showed that golden 
heart to five children and said simply, “I will convert sinners.” 

Have we not the right, then, as we plunge into the apostolate 
of the laity, to be filled with shining hope? An era of peace 
brought about by the victory of Mary’s Immaculate Heart can- 
not but be a golden age for humanity. 

I can testify from personal experience that Mary can and will 
obtain for us, for the asking, graces with which God will do great 
things to us and in us and through us. All that is required of us 
is that we be men and women who will stand up and be counted, 
who will Christianize their minds as fully as possible, and who 
will be frequent and fervent in prayer, at Mass, and in the re- 
ception of the sacraments. 

The mighty one wants to do great things to us. He needs only 
our cooperation. And having done great things to us, He will do 
ereat things through us for all the family of mankind. This is no 
dream or speculation—it is fact. 

If I may put my hope and my vision in a figure of speech, I will 
do so in this way: To me, the task and the destiny of the laity is 
to transform all things into such Christian splendor that the time 
will come when we can hold up the earth in our hands, like a 
Host at Mass, and offer this home of mankind, consecrated, as a 
pleasing oblation to the One who created it and placed us in it. 
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Why They Don’t Talk About God 


Sylvester MacNutt, O.P. 


T ONE time, you were perhaps surprised to find that some 

priests and nuns enjoy talking about trivial things—about 
the weather, about the news, even about baseball scores. How, you 
may have wondered, was this compatible with our Lord’s remark 
that He will hold men responsible at the Last Judgment for every 
idle word they have uttered? Can a person who does not always 
speak about spiritual things really be holy? 

You may have read that great saints, such as St. Dominic, spoke 
only to or about God. Then, too, in the constitutions for his order 
he recommended that his followers imitate this practice. 

There is the example of St. Teresa of Avila, who advised: “‘Al- 
ways introduce spiritual topics into all your talks and conversa- 
tions: in this way you will avoid idle words and backbiting.’’? 

And in her Spiritual Relations she wrote: ‘Sometimes the 
necessity of intercourse with others causes me great distress and 
aflicts me so sorely that it makes me shed floods of tears. 
Conversation, especially that of relatives and kinsfolk, seems op- 
pressive to me, and I feel I am in great danger except among 
people with whom I can speak of prayer and of the soul.” 7 

Considering the testimony of such great saints, how can a per- 


1 Maxims, in The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus, trans. by E. Allison 
Peers (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), III, 256. All citations of the works 
of St. Teresa are to this edition. 


27, 307. 
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son striving for holiness enjoy telling jokes and stories to pass the 
time—even in recreation? This is a question that may disturb 
those who are making a serious effort to lead the spiritual life, 
especially when they observe that many good Catholics follow the 
English tradition of avoiding the discussion of religion—except 
when absolutely necessary. In our pluralistic society this reluc- 
tance is understandable, since talk about religion can lead to 
disagreement, raised voices, and, finally, loss of temper. There- 
fore, polite society decrees that three subjects shall never be dis- 
cussed outside business hours: money, politics, and religion. Yet, 
just because worldly society has put its taboo on religious discus- 
sion, is that any reason for Catholics to imitate the fashion, 
especially when talking to one another? 

But then there are saints like Philip Neri, who used to read 
the Italian equivalent of Joe Miller’s Joke Book and shattered the 
silence of the sacristy with his laughter. How does he fit in with 
the common notion of a saint’s speaking only about spiritual 
subjects? 

In short, is trivial recreation compatible with sanctity? 


DIFFERENT RUNGS ON THE SAME LADDER 


In approaching a balanced solution to this problem we must 
remember that recreation suitable for one stage of spiritual de- 
velopment is not always suitable for another. The beginner does 
not immediately imitate all the practices of those who have fin- 
ished scaling the heights. St. ‘Teresa’s statements, for instance, 
often refer only to one particular stage of spiritual development. 
In the Spiritual Relations she writes, “Desires . . . to love and 
serve God, and to see Him, are not increased by meditations, as 
they used to be once, when I thought I was very devout.” ? From 
such a statement the reader should not conclude that he too must 
abandon meditation if he wants to become a saint quickly. Med- 
itation is a necessary step on the way—almost all the way. 





Again, St. Teresa says: “When I see any rich or beautiful thing, 
such as water, fields, or flowers, smell perfume or hear music, I 
think I should prefer not to see or hear them, for they are so dif- 


3 J, 309. Italics added. 
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ferent from what I am accustomed to that all desire for them 
leaves me.” * Such inability to find pleasure in created things, 
even when considering them as reflections of God’s beauty, re- 
sults from her state of complete union with God; at one time, 
however, these things did please her. Her condition of de- 
tachment comes at the end of the mystical journey, not at its 
beginning. 


A SAINT’s ADVICE 


But what about the struggler at the beginning of the journey-— 
what should he speak about for recreation’s sake? 

A prudent answer is given by St. Francis de Sales, here speaking 
to his nuns of the Visitation, who were bothered by a similar 
problem of how to avoid idle words and still manage to relax 
during recreation: 


As regards recreation, however, you must not imagine that the little 
insignificant things which are said are idle words, since they have a very 
holy and useful end. The sisters must have a proper recreation, and it 
is most specially important that it should be cheerful for the novices. Our 
minds must not be kept always on the stretch; there would be danger 
of our becoming melancholy. I should not like to have you give way to 
scruples when you have spent the whole of recreation on some occasion 
in talking about unimportant things; another time you will speak of 
good ones. 

Cheerful and at the same time holy conversation is that in which no 
evil is spoken, which does not attack our neighbor’s imperfections (for 
this fault must never be committed), in which one does not speak in any 
unbecoming way, in which one does not take pleasure in speaking about 
the world and its vanities. If two or three words of this sort are spoken 
in passing, and we then check ourselves, there is no need to trouble our- 
selves about the matter at all. Neither is there any harm in laughing a 
little at something a sister may have said. To utter some light, merry 
word, which may mortify her a little, provided it does not make her sad, 
and provided also that I said it not to hurt, but simply for recreation, is 
not a matter for confession. . .. We must go our way simply and straight- 
forwardly, properly taking our recreation for God’s sake, so as to praise 
Him and serve Him better.® 





4 Ibid. 


5 The Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis de Sales, trans. by Canon Mackey, 
O.S.B. (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1906), p. 69 f. 
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Coming to us from grim seventeenth-century France, these 
words of the kindly Bishop give us the heart of the answer: recre- 
ation must be recreation; it must be enjoyable or fail in its whole 
purpose. 


RECREATION MUST BE RECREATION 


But why not devote recreation to a serious discussion of spirit- 
ual topics? Can that not still be enjoyable? 

For some people, yes. In the ideal order, yes. Nevertheless, most 
beginners in the spiritual life, and many even later, have trouble 
relaxing during a serious discussion. There are good reasons for 
this. 

In the first place, most people find it easier to talk about the 
individual, personal elements of human life than to discuss ideas. 
They are attracted by what changes, by what is different, not by 
what remains the same. Consequently, they enjoy telling stories, 
talking about recent events, and, above all, about other people. 
(Women, in particular, are interested in persons.) Discussion is 
mental work; even when it is enjoyable, it is still work for most 
people. Since the purpose of recreation is to relax the mind so 
that it may return to prayer and work with renewed vigor, serious 
discussion can interfere with recreation. People with keen minds 
who resent the trivial chatter of their mental inferiors must learn 
to have mercy on those who find it hard to relax during a serious 
discussion of ideas. Such persons may forget that as long as con- 
versation does not offend charity and as long as it does not lead 
to a hankering for worldly pleasures it remains innocent relax- 
ation. 

Moreover, beginners who try to discuss great spiritual truths 
soon find themselves out of their depth; they are forced to fall 
back on second hand knowledge gleaned from books. Because of 
their lack of knowledge, they feel ill at ease discussing strictly 
spiritual topics; their conversation then loses spontaneity. By try- 
ing always to elevate the conversational level they begin feeling 
constrained and tense during the very time given them to relax. 
Instead of recovering strength during recreation, they exhaust 
themselves and return to prayer more tired than when they left it. 


True, they may exercise the virtue of patience, but they no 
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longer exercise the virtue proper to recreation (technically known 
as eutrapelia).® Relaxing for recreation’s sake is a delightful vir- 
tue—a small virtue as virtues go, but nevertheless a special virtue, 
theologically recognized—the only one that is always fun to 
practice. Innocent enjoyment, provided a person is tired and 
needs relaxation to re-create his spirit for prayer and work, is a 
virtuous necessity. 


THE SHUNNED LECTURER 


But there is a more subtle difficulty. The zealous, intelligent 
religious who reads a great deal about the spiritual life often de- 
sires—and quite commendably—to tell others about it. And this 
can cause trouble. 

If such a person is not tactful, he will assume the role of teacher 
—a superior role. He buttonholes some docile listener and places 
him in the inferior role of pupil. If the listener is well-disposed, 
he may learn a great deal, but he will be trying to follow a private 
lecture, not relaxing. If the one who enjoys teaching assumes an 
air of superiority (or if the others read the same books), he will 
soon find himself tolerated, then shunned. 

Moreover, such an eager desire to instruct others in the spirit- 
ual life is often caused by spiritual gluttony and unconscious 
pride “that makes them wish to talk about these things as if they 
were already masters in the spiritual life.” * 

Even among holy persons St. Teresa observed this excessive de- 
sire of instructing others: “There is another temptation which is 
very common—namely to desire that everyone should be ex- 
tremely spiritual when one is beginning to find what tranquillity, 
and what profit, spirituality brings. It is not wrong to desire this 
but it may not be right to try to bring it about unless we do so 
with such discretion and dissimulation that we give no impression 
of wanting to teach others.” § 

Since the desire to help others is commendable, the shunned 
lecturer may fail to understand why others do not like it. Perhaps 








8St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 168, a. 2. 


7 Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), I, 269. 


8 Life, I, 77. 
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he will grow bitter and brand others as tepid souls, enemies of 
perfection. 

Such persons fail to understand that, although serious thought 
and discussion about the spiritual life are important (in fact, most 
of the day should be spent in a serious effort at striving towards 
closer union with God), yet in those brief periods given to recre- 
ation the strain must be relaxed by innocent conversation and 
merriment. Recreational talk must be natural and unconstrained. 
Although it should never fall below the level of charity, a grim 
effort to raise its intellectual level may destroy the whole purpose 
of recreation. 

St. Francis de Sales speaks of becoming melancholy when the 
mind is kept too long on the stretch. By melancholy the spiritual 
writers understood a wide variety of symptoms from crankiness to 
nervous breakdown. It was to avoid such dangers that recreation 
was finally given its official place in the schedule of religious 
houses. Most people need it, and those who prefer discussing 
serious subjects should have pity on the others. Much depends 
upon individual temperament; some enjoy discussing, even argu- 
ing, ideas. For them this is recreation. The point is, they should 
never let their preference make it impossible for others to relax. 

As a person grows in holiness, the quality of his interests and 
conversation is gradually elevated, until his talk, even when 
merry and unconstructed, is completely free of fault. Until he 
reaches such a state, the beginner in the spiritual life acts well 
in following St. Francis de Sales’s advice by simply going to 
recreation in order to relax and enjoy himself. Still better, he can 
imitate the example of St. Thérése of Lisieux, who went to recre- 
ation with the intention of giving pleasure to others. In either 
case, the purpose of recreational talk is innocent pleasure that 
restores the spirit for a return to prayer and work. 

Psalm 4 advises, “Be angry and sin not.” So, the motto for 
recreation can be, “Have fun and sin not.” 


DIssIPATION 


However, as all spiritual writers point out, excessive recreation, 
excessive seeking after creature comforts, and other dissipations 
are enemies of the spiritual life. By destroying the spirit of mor- 
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tification they lead to spiritual sloth until, little by litle, the love 
for the spiritual life withers and dies, replaced by a desire for 
worldly pleasures. St. Teresa of Avila was held back on the road 
to perfection for almost twenty years, because of her frequent 
visits to the parlor at the Incarnation Convent. Moreover, Father 
Louis Lallemant, writing about retarded souls, lists among the 
causes of lukewarmness “‘superfluous recreations which the soul 
seeks, or conversations and reading which give a wholly natural 
satisfaction to the mind.” ® 

It is important then to enjoy recreation and relax—yet, at the 
same time, to avoid dissipation. In doing this, the following sug- 
gestions may help: 


GUIDES TO RECREATIONAL CONVERSATION 
A. Relax: 

1) Good recreational conversation leaves the soul better pre- 
pared to pray and to work than before. The test, then, to apply 
is this: After recreation, is your mind more relaxed, better pre- 
pared to return to work than before? If you still feel exhausted 
after recreation, you did not really relax; you did not recreate 
at all. 

2) Try always to be cheerful and give pleasure to others; they 
cannot relax unless you do your part to make recreation cheerful. 

3) “Fall in with the mood of the person to whom you are 
speaking.’ 1° 

4) Not everyone can be an interesting talker, but everyone can 
be an interested listener—thus giving pleasure to others. 

B. Avoid Dissipation: 

1) Do not indulge in conversation that stirs memories of those 
things in the world towards which you are too strongly attached. 
Worldly affections lead to lukewarmness. The test is this: Does 
recreation lead to thoughts that cause gnawing distractions during 
prayer? Owing to human weakness, small distractions always re- 
sult from recreation; but when they are strong, it is a sign of 
dissipation. If imaginings (including worries), first stimulated 


9The Spiritual Teaching (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1928), Ap- 
pendix, chap. 8. 


10St. Teresa, Maxims, III, 256. 
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during recreation, last for a long time, if the soul is perturbed 
rather than calmed, then something is wrong with recreation. 

2) “Do not express inward devotion except in cases of great 
necessity. ‘My secret to myself.’’’™ Speaking of spiritual favors 
may spring from a desire to appear superior to others, spiritual 
pride masquerading as a charitable desire to edify others. This, 
too, is a form of dissipation, the spiritual equivalent of boasting. 
C. Never Offend Charity: 

1) “Listen to ill of no one and speak ill of no one save of 
yourself.” 1° This advice of St. Teresa does not discourage the 
enjoyable American practice of “kidding,” which is a sign of 
friendship and esteem. Observe the reaction of the person about 
whom the remarks are made: if the person really enjoys them, the 
conversation can become a delightful, witty repartee; but if the 
person is hurt by butting remarks, even though everyone else may 
laugh, the conversation wounds the person, and charity as well 

2) “Never compare one person with another: comparisons are 
odious.” '* One of the persons compared is judged inferior. More- 
over, the speaker, by sitting in judgment and weighing merits, 
may be tempted to secret pride. 

3) Try to be friendly with everyone: avoid forming cliques 
from which certain persons are excluded by a wall of silence. 
Even polite silence can be cruel. 


A Sap SAINT IS A SORRY SAINT 


In short, the purpose of recreational conversation is to relax 
the mind. Its main aim is not to practice patience or resignation, 
not to instruct others or to gather learning (although these all 
have an occasional place in recreation—especially patience), but 
to relax. Recreation is a happily virtuous act in which you enjoy 
yourself and give innocent pleasure to others. You enjoy yourself, 
not as an end in itself, but only in order to return once more to 
God’s work—to the serious effort of growing in sanctity—with 
renewed strength. 

“IT... was delighted every day, playing before him at all times; 
playing in the world: and my delights were to be with the chil- 
dren of men” (Prov. 8:30 f.). 


11 Jbid., 258. 12 Tbid., 257. 13 Tbid., 258. 
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The Layman in Modern Times 


Dominikus Thalhammer, S.J. 


a THE very core of the religious exercises prescribed by St. 

Ignatius we find the following sentence: ‘All the other 
things of this world have been created for the sake of man, to help 
him toward the attainment of the goal for which he was created.” 
Earthly values are thus regarded as means to reach the goal, the 
glorification of God and the salvation of man. It is to the merit 
of St. Ignatius that earthly realities—to which in his time be- 
longed the newly discovered humanistic and educational values 
of classical antiquity—were positively included in the super- 
natural orientation of man toward his goal. 


THE MEDIEVAL ATTITUDE 


According to the asceticism of St. Ignatius, the renunciation of 
things follows upon their use. Yet in his basic attitude toward 
human and earthly values, he continued to remain indebted to 
the Middle Ages. The medieval viewpoint taken of earthly mat- 
ters was the view professed by the monk who, because of his ex- 
clusively religious vocation, strove in a direct manner for eternal 
values and therefore esteemed the value of human and worldly 
issues to be only instrumental to that end. We realize that with 
St. Thomas Aquinas began a first deviation from the so-called “‘di- 
vinism” of early Christianity and the patristic period, during 
which any individual value pertaining to natural realities was, as it 
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were, engulfed by the supernatural end. St. Thomas emphasized 
the intrinsic value of creatures by delineating the value and role of 
the human intellect with regard to revelation. Nevertheless, this 
new insight remained more or less limited to theological forums. 
It was too early to draw any consequences therefrom for the or- 
dering of worldly matters. 

The monk’s attitude toward worldly things was in its essence 
theologically indisputable, but it was proper to the purely reli- 
gious vocation. The monk, however, was also the transmitter of 
a secular culture as teacher and educator of youthful and imma- 
ture nations which began to take their places within history. His 
attitude toward worldly things was also transmitted to the col- 
lective Church. This is what paved the way for future tragic 
complications. 

Monkdom itself stood firmly rooted on the ground of early 
Christianity which considered itself excluded from any _posses- 
sions of this world and which was faced constantly with the mar- 
tyrdom of its followers. Under these circumstances it is under- 
standable that the Church was forced to develop eschatologically, 
immediately orientated toward God; the martyr was the religious 
ideal. After the Church regained her freedom, the monk, who 
then replaced the martyr as a new religious ideal, transformed 
this disappearing martyrdom of the first period into an unbloody, 
universal “dying to the whole world.” According to this example 
of the monks the laity of the new, but not yet fully awakened, 
nations formed their own religious ideal. 


Thus a medieval society developed in which the secular state 
was only another functionary of the Church, where scientific 
questions were solved by theological principles, and where mar- 
riage was regarded as a haven for those who were too weak for 
continence. Briefly, during this age worldly and human affairs 
were evaluated exclusively according to the intermediate worth 
they represented for reaching the eternal goal. 


THE MODERN TRAGEDY 


After the rediscovery of the greatness of man and his world 
brought about by the study of antiquity and of nature in the 
Renaissance, the layman began the long and painful process of 
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acquiring an awareness of himself and of the task he had to ful- 
fill in the world. Finally, through division within the Faith with 
its radical rejection of the consecrated priesthood and the result- 
ing apostasy of the masses in modern times, this development led 
to the complete separation of Christianity and life, theology and 
secular sciences, the Church and earthly realities. 





That the maturing layman—and this movement was mainly 
concerned with him—sought to free himself from ecclesiastical 
domination within his own sphere was quite all right. But that 
he thereby tore himself away from the Church and, in the fol- 
lowing ages, from his supernatural destiny was his sin and at the 
same time his tragedy. 

It is not our intention to depict the various stages of this de- 
velopment and even less to decide who was mostly to blame. ‘To- 
day this process is nearing its end. The world has regained its 
“worldliness” and man his “humanity,” but both are in danger 
of perishing because of their autonomy. 


During that period when even the secular sphere was influ- 
enced by the Church and when earthly realities were regarded 
only as means for reaching the eternal goal, one important fact 
was overlooked, namely, that one must take seriously the world 
in its worldliness and man in his human greatness. Man did not 
realize sufficiently that there should exist a very real, in its own 
field autonomous, Christian world-task for the layman besides 
the purely religious vocation of monk and priest. But at least the 
main directive of life was a correct one, because all earthly val- 
ues in this existence must necessarily be subordinated to the high- 
est and ultimate destiny of man, which is that of the beyond, the 
supernatural. But God’s ordering of things has been attacked at 
its very root by this lay autonomy in recent times, and therefore 
all those gains which were partially netted in the natural realm 
have had to be paid for with the ever-increasing destruction of 
man and his culture. Even those unbelievers who have some in- 
sight are gradually realizing where this will lead. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


This is the meeting point of a renewed encounter between the 
Church and the world. Emptiness, born of a painfully savored 
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and fully consumed, pure “secularism,” calls ever more loudly 
for a new kind of fulfillment. The Church, however, has also 
learned her role in this renewed encounter. After having fought 
a hard battle since the Renaissance against a new humanism which 
excluded God, the Church has now recognized the secular world 
and an order of truly human and earthly values as a fact. Thus 
she is confronted with the task of developing a corresponding 
program of salvation, a program of humanism which will be 
theocentric, a program of secular and human work which seeks its 
ultimate end in Christ but which is still humane and of this 
world. 


Early humanism liberated the layman from ecclesiastical dom- 
ination within his own field and therefore, not only relegated 
the ecclesiastical professions to their respective spheres, but al- 
sO, as a consequence, brought them to a deep awareness of their 
own religious mission. But it is a tragedy that this humanism 
should have led so far to a separation from the Church. What 
has happened can no longer be undone. Yet one thing is certain: 
today the layman has awakened to himself and to earthly and 
human realities, in and outside of the Church. Through the at- 
titudes taken to many of these intermediate values, either a 
separation or a union of the purely religious and worldly voca- 
tions within the kingdom of God results. This is where we come 
to a far deeper issue. 


Two ASPECTS OF ONE MISSION 


To be able to fulfill her mission which is to sanctify the 
world, the Church needs the lay as well as the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, for it is her task to continue the work of Christ which 
can be seen from two angles. On the one hand this implies a 
taking-into-possession and incorporation of man and also, in a 
wider sense, of all creation, into Christ, whereby all earthly things 
are elevated to a higher level of existence and thus participate 
in the divine: the consecration of the world. We may call this 
the “incarnate” aspect of Christ’s work. On the other hand, there 
is the world’s salvation from her corrupt state of sinfulness and 
its ensuing consequences through our Lord’s crucifixion. This 
is the “redemptive” aspect of Christ’s work. Both aspects are as 
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inseparably united within the Church’s mission as the Incarna- 
tion and the Cross are in the life of Christ. 


Through His incarnation Christ assumed our human nature 
and entered into the whole structure of the visible cosmos in 
order to lift both to His divine sphere. From then on the world 
and man belong to Christ; they have been transformed by Him. 
Because of fallen creation, the actual incorporation of course 
takes place only through a reparation for man’s sin and its con- 
sequences, death, concupiscence, and transience. But Christ’s re- 
demption begins already with the Incarnation fulfilled at the 
Cross, just as the whole existence of Christ from its very begin- 
ning is a continuous kenosis (Phil. 2, 7), a taking-into-posses- 
sion, an incorporation, elevation, and transfiguration of man and 
the cosmos. The mystery of redemption becomes operative at the 
Incarnation and the “incarnation” (the consecration of the 
world) is the goal of the Redemption. Still, it can be said that 
the aspect of the Incarnation corresponds more characteristically 
to this taking-into-possession and consecration of the world, 
whereas the theme of the Cross corresponds to the redemptive 
action and transformation of the shape of this world into the 
final one of the beyond. The Incarnation is the entrance, the 
coming of God into the world, His implantation into humanity; 
therefore it is a movement from above down to us, whereas the 
redemptive Cross, according to Christ’s own words, means glori- 
fication, a going-home (John 13:3; 14:13), and therefore a move: 
ment from below up to the heights. 


THE LAYMAN’S VOCATION 


This dual aspect of Christ’s work, which fundamentally is only 
a single one, finds its ecclesiastical-sociological expression in the 
professions of both the secular and the clerical-religious Chris- 
tian. As a result there are two different approaches which these 
professions assume toward earthly realities, though both are es- 
sentially directed to the same end. In the purely religious voca- 
tion, it is the aspect of salvation which dominates, because its 
orientation is much more eschatological than worldly. In this 
case, the self-sufficient and individual values inherent in the 
things of this world become less apparent because all earthly and 
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human values are merely regarded as means toward the eternal 
goal, or directives toward religious, apologetic, or apostolic causes. 

In the secular profession, while the Christian layman will cer- 
tainly always remain aware of the transcendental reason for his 
existence and the necessity of obtaining supernatural aid towards 
its realization, he will nevertheless perceive and evaluate all things 
according to their respective natures. He longs to discover and 
awaken the slumbering forces inherent in all things, to subor- 
dinate them to his leadership, and to use them for the embellish- 
ment of his own existence. In other words, he sees that God gave 
this earth to man in order that man might lead it to perfection, 
and he recognizes in this fact a commandment directed to him. 
That is why the layman is eager to bring to their realization all 
the potentialities of creation which express God’s essence and 
glory, thus contributing to the honor of the Creator. He knows 
that the redemptive and transfiguring power of Christ’s graces 
can penetrate only those spheres which first are disclosed and un- 
folded for this very purpose in a natural way. 

To accomplish this work of God within the secular work of 
this world is the layman’s vocation. If he fulfills this task accord- 
ing to God’s wish, then he also realizes thereby his own eternal 
salvation. He achieves that contribution requested of him for the 
salvation of the world from sin and its consequences, such as 
ignorance, sickness, social discord, and the hostile forces of nature 
which mar human nature and all other works of creation. The 
layman is able to do this only in union with and through con- 
tinuous interaction with the ecclesiastical profession. The mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical profession show him the supernatural 
meaning of earthly realities and make him acquainted with the 
sacramental forces for the Christianization of his worldly realm; 
but they must impart them in such a manner as to leave the lay- 
man as autonomous and independent in his own sphere as the 
religious is in his. Both professions represent the two sides of 
one and the same work of Christ which He commanded to be 
completed by the collective Church. Both are attuned to and 
dependent on each other, for the consecration of the natural 
world can be brought about only through the redemptive Cross, 
and all salvation is simultaneously an elevation and transfigura- 


tion of nature. 
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SPIRITUALITY OF "TEMPORAL VALUES 


Natural realities possess their own individual existence and 
value and are not simply overruled by their relationship to sal- 
vation. To see and use them solely from the latter point of view 
does not bring about a furthering but rather a hindering of the 
Church’s collective task. A conception of the natural order which 
is quite dominated by the supernatural orientation is even in 
danger of renouncing the completeness of human nature which 
Christ assumed through His Incarnation. Pure supernaturalism 
as well as pure naturalism is unchristian. 


Christ did not establish a theocracy but allowed for a state which 
is independent in its own field. He lifted marriage in its natural 
form to the state of a sacrament; the home is not meant to be a 
convent. Furthermore, revelation is not meant to deprive the 
human mind of the toil and joy of discovery. Concerning the 
relative autonomy of the state or of science, this idea has been 
universally accepted today; but with regard to Christian life and 
asceticism, the conclusions which have been drawn are still in- 
adequate. A new style of life will gradually have to be found for 
the Christian layman, or his inner encounter with this newly 
rising period cannot take place. The spirituality which our 
changed world expects from the Christian layman will have to 
start precisely with those values which the unbeliever considers 
to be his final ones and for whose sake he once abandoned the 
Church, because in his eyes she did not sufficiently protect and 
further them. This kind of spirituality will have to affirm the 
individual value and relative independence of worldly issues. It 
is thus that things will be taken seriously in their intermediate 
value rather than be regarded only on the basis of their useful- 
ness in the attainment of a religious end. And going even further, 
this spirituality, when applied to newly discovered earthly real- 
ities and progressive achievements will be able to manifest all 
the more gloriously that likeness to God and potentiality for mean- 
ingful Christian fulfillment residing in all temporal things. Thus, 
through using and not by-passing these means, this spirituality 
will provide for the unbeliever of the past a new avenue toward 
God’s glory which is the ultimate goal of our pilgrimage and of 
all earthly works. 
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RESPECTIVE ROLES 


During these expositions the thought may perhaps have arisen 
in one or another’s mind that members of the religious profession 
might be incapable of assuming a realistic and positive attitude 
toward earthly values and that therefore all their efforts in the 
non-religious field should be considered from the very beginning 
with a certain amount of scepticism. Objections like these, for 
instance, that priests or nuns should not be entrusted with the 
education of youth because of their estrangement from life or at 
least because of their very different approach to life’s realities, or 
that one who is consecrated to God is only able to pursue his 
studies of science with a definite bias, are actually being heard 
quite frequently. 

The answer to this is that the priest or religious who wants to 
remain loyal to his religious vocation will certainly regard his 
worldly and cultural task as only one part of his religious duties, 
that is, as an expression of a way of life determined by the evan- 
gelical counsels, particularly by obedience. Consequently, he can- 
not but include the worldly task in his life as a whole. But the 


priest’s role as a mediator of man between earthly concepts and 
God does not hinder him from communicating to the layman 
in a very concrete way the intermediate value inherent in world- 
ly matters. For he knows very well that only thereby will the 
priestly and apostolic end of his ‘secular’ activities be attained. 


The layman, the priest’s or religious’ professional colleague, 
must handle the same problems, subordinated to positive laws 
similar to those of the religious. He will do this, however, from 
the standpoint of his Christian and worldly vocation and _ulti- 
mately with a different attitude toward secular matters, which 
are, of course, related to him in quite another manner than they 
are to the priest or religious. Thus, in helping the priest directly 
with his ministry, the Christian layman fulfills only his lay duties, 
in so far as they have been assigned to him within the sacramental 
realm. The layman will always remain within the bounds of the 
“incarnate” movement whereas the priest belongs to the “re- 
demptive” one. 

Because of his specific vocation, the cosmos belongs to the 
layman, whereas the religious, through his vow of poverty, has 
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forever renounced possession. The religious is a deliberate strang- 
er to this world. A dividing wall has been erected between him 
and all things. This implies, not that he will handle secular mat- 
ters with less devotion and conscientiousness than the layman, 
but ultimately that he will do this to prove his vowed obedience 
to Christ and thus by his devotion manifest to those entrusted to 
him the redemptive love of Christ. The immediate approach to 
God and fundamental attitude of the early Christian and medie- 
val monk has changed only in so far as the one who is consecrated 
to God in our days has learned to use his “tools,” all earthly 
values, in a more concrete and human way. Nothing else could 
possibly have changed. 


OVERLAPPING 


Of course we cannot deny that an overlapping of the activities 
of the one consecrated to God into the worldly sphere and equal- 
ly an overlapping of the activities of the lay Christian into the 
religious sphere contains the danger of a certain demi-existence. 
The priest or monk who is in charge of a worldly function could 
as a result easily slip into a kind of lay attitude and thus fall away 
inwardly from his religious vocation. Then he becomes a pro- 
fessor, an economist, or technician in the first place and a priest 
or religious only in the second. Conversely, even the layman 
could develop into a civilian “chaplain” within the sacramental 
realm. 


Between the religious and the worldly professions there is that 
intermediary state of res mixtae which captures the interest of 
both. A religious vocation can become effective only in the pres- 
ent and within worldly circumstances. That is why the pope has 
to be the sovereign of his state to be able to execute his religious 
ministry in freedom. That is why the clergy promote their own 
schools for the training of the young generation and that is why 
religious institutions and spiritual organizations need funds which 
have to be administered. Moreover, the lack of able laymen often 
forces the hierarchy to assume tasks which the Christian layman 
could well perform instead. On the other hand, the Christianiza- 
tion of the world, especially today, calls for the inclusion of the 
layman in the affairs of the ministry as far as this is possible, for 
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the layman must often substitute for the absent priest in these 
days. 

Yet this work which occurs in the intermediate realm does not 
make the priest or religious a layman nor the layman a priest or 
religious. The vocations as such will always remain different even 
though the scope of work and the methods may be similar. Just 
as secular work will always occupy a secondary place in the life 
of a priest or religious, by merely serving the purpose of his main 
task, so the direct help given to the priest in his ministry by the 
layman, whose profession is a worldly one, can be only of a 
secondary nature to the layman, added to his own apostolate 
which consists in the Christian fulfillment of his secular task. 


ENHANCING THE LAy STATE 


Because of the great tension incurred by his worldly obliga- 
tions, the legitimate and permanent incorporation of the layman 
into the service of the Church generally moves him toward a 
religious vocation. But this does not necessarily lead to the es- 
tablishment of an ecclesiastical diaconate for the layman, so often 
sought today, because virginity alone could serve the purpose. Be- 
sides, as a result of the consecrated diaconate, the layman would 
step out of his lay profession within the objective-sociological 
structure of the Church and thus change over to the profession 
of those who are consecrated to the exclusive service of God. In 
that case he would belong to the lay profession only because of 
the subjective form of his life, in his imitation of Christ, especi 
ally if he were allowed to marry. This, however, would entail a 
“division of heart,’’ characteristic of the married human being 
which St. Paul regards as a serious obstacle to a complete sur- 
render to the Lord. A solution of this kind would always be a 
forced one with little satisfaction to offer in the long run. 

However, in the case of virginity, the person embracing this 
state would belong inwardly to an ecclesiastical profession while 
remaining a layman within the objective-sociological structure of 
the Church. This ‘“‘diaconate of the heart’”’ would not call for a 
complete disengagement from the laity but rather would appear 
like an ultimate crowning of the lay vocation, and therefore this 
kind of intermediate state between the laity and the priesthood 
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would be much more convincing than the one of the married 
deacon. 

Should valid reasons determine the introduction of wedded 
deacons into the Church, then these will have to come from other 
premises and not from the viewpoint taken of a higher evaluation 
of the laity within the Church. For everything the layman needs 
to accomplish his task within the sacramental sphere has been 
already accorded to him at baptism and confirmation. To give 
him more would not elevate but rather efface his state as a lay- 
man, or, as mentioned before, contribute to the creation of an 
ascetically doubtful intermediate form of life. But a more de- 
tailed consideration of this question would go beyond the scope 
of this theme. 


SUMMARY 


In the past the martyr, then the monk, was the ideal Christian. 
But in concentrating her attention on this ideal, the Church did 
not draw a very clear picture of the ideal Christian layman who 
lives in and works with the world. Since the Renaissance and the 
Protestant Revolt, the need has become ever more pressing up- 
on the Church to acknowledge human values and to propose a 
pattern of life for the layman which will enable him to live and 
work in the world, conscious of being an integral part of the 
Church, like the priest and the religious, and of working in the 
world with a Christian purpose. The structure of the Church, lay 
spirituality, the roles of priest and religious and laymen in the 
activity of the Church, the best means of enhancing lay life— 
these are some of the problems which must be solved soon for 
the success of the Church’s mission in modern times. 








Inigo’ s Conversion 
Barbara Dent 


*ARLY in his career, a saint becomes possessed. Especially at 
the time of conversion from a worldly way of life does he 
become possessed by God, and from then on he no longer belongs 
to himself, but is driven like thistledown before the wind, often 
without any clear idea of his destination or why he must go this 
particular way and no other. It is only later, much later, that he 
can look back and see the pattern of God’s purpose. 

There are many astounding conversion stories, and that of 
Inigo of Loyola is one of them. Somehow it always seems more 
apt that a notorious sinner should be transformed by a miracle 
of grace into a soul dedicated to God, than that someone quite 
mediocre, neither very good nor very bad, should undergo a sim. 
ilar metamorphosis. 

Inigo de Loyola, a Basque of a family noble, but for all that 
no less impoverished, was born, it is supposed, in 1491, the last 
child after twenty-four years of wedlock. In spite of a tendency t« 
produce natural children and indulge in war, the Loyola clan 
was loyal to the faith, and Inigo was brought up in an atmosphere 
of Catholic belief and practice that yet did not check the expres- 
sion of the passions. As an old Jesuit chronicle puts it, “Inigo’s 
upbringing was what was more or less customary in those days 
and with those customs: more in the spirit of the world than the 
spirit of God.” 

A historical blank surrounds his early years, and it is not till 
1506 or 1507 that we hear detailed news of him, when his father 
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was invited to send one of his sons to live with Juan Velazquez de 
Cuella, master of the royal treasury, at Arevalo, to be educated 
as a Castilian gentleman. It was Inigo who was chosen. 

Thus began his training in the courtly manners, chivalrous 
pursuits, and romantic attitudes of the age. For ten decisive years 
he led the life of a young hidalgo—‘“‘a gay and elegant fellow” 
and ‘‘a friend of smart clothes and good living,’ whose one desire 
was to follow a military career. His head filled with romantic, 
exalted notions of “‘courtly love’ and idealizations of women, de- 
rived from the best-seller novels of the period, Amadis de Gaula 
and its sequels, he soon succumbed to serious sin, for these works 
presented as the ideal way of life “a gigantic system of bigamy, 
requiring every lady to have both a husband and a paramour, and 
every knight a goddess other than his wife, to be obeyed unhesi- 
tatingly no matter what she commanded, and upheld against all 
competitors.” 


These were the same books which later absorbed the young 
Teresa de Ahumada, and which in her maturity she condemned 
so roundly. However, their effects on both future saints were not 
entirely harmful, for while upholding a glamorized form of adul- 
tery, they also extolled such virtues as courage, courtesy, honor, 
truthfulness, and later Inigo was to turn all this to good account, 
demonstrating yet once more how grace perfects, not destroys, 
nature. 

Of himself at this period he later wrote: “He took pleasure in 
the exercise of weapons and nourished a strong, but vain, per- 
sonal desire to win military renown.” It was reported of him that 
he was “reckless at games, in adventures with women, in brawls 
and deeds of arms. He was assailed and overcome by temptations 
of the flesh. . . . [He] cultivated long locks right down to his 
shoulders and wore parti-colored cape and hose and a colored 
cap.” All this did not prevent him from exhibiting a becoming 
piety at times and dashing off a poem to Our Lady before fight 
ing a duel. 

This gay, tempestuous, frivolous existence during the years at 
Arevalo subsequently moved the converted Inigo to extremes of 
penance, and because of his early tendencies to vainglory he was, 
after his conversion, always on the watch for this weakness in 
himself and his followers. It was stated of him that throughout 
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all these worldly pursuits, he never lied or blasphemed and that 
he was “ingenious and skillful in affairs of this world and very 
clever in the handling of men, particularly when there was ques- 
tion of smoothing out strife and discord.” 


AN END TO TRIFLING 


This romantic trifling with life and all these ambitious hopes 
for glory and worldly success came to a sharp and untimely end, 
however, on Whit Monday, May 20, 1521. In a local engage- 
ment with French troops at Pamplona, Inigo was struck by a 
cannon ball, which, passing between his legs, shattered one and 
gravely injured the other. 

After a fortnight in agony he was put in a litter, and in great- 
er agony for another fortnight borne over the mountains to his 
homeland and the Gothic castle of Loyola. Here in an upper 
room Inigo for months endured various kinds of torture and 
illness, throughout all of which “no word came from his lips; 
only his clenched fists betrayed his agony.” 

The leg had to be broken again and reset; he insisted on a 
piece of projecting bone being sawn off, and for weeks suffered 
the effects of a primitive rack, the purpose of which was to 
straighten the limb. All this he bore in a fierce determination to 
regain his health and the full use of his limbs, so that he might 
continue in and advance his worldly career. 


When at last his strength returned, he was still unable to put 
any weight on his leg, and so was forced to remain idle on his 
couch. Here he amused himself by reading, but as none of his 
favorite romances could be found in the house, they brought him 
a life of Christ and a book of lives of the saints. 

Making the best of a bad job, Inigo languidly turned the pages 
only to find in them tales of chivalry, courage, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, and conquest that made his gallant novels seem 
silly trash. Fascinated and astounded, he pored over the books, 
and the desire grew in him to emulate the wonderful austerities 
and feats of a St. Francis or a St. Dominic, rather than those of 
the knights of Amadis, and to serve under the standard of the 
Queen of heaven rather than that of some earthly lady, no mat- 
ter how beautiful and noble. 
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For a long while his thoughts and desires oscillated between the 
natural and the supernatural. He himself describes it thus: 


When he was dwelling on the worldly daydream, he found great de- 
light in it, but when he abandoned it through weariness he found himself 
arid and discontented, whereas when he dreamed of going barefooted 
to Jerusalem, subsisting entirely on herbs, and practising all the other 
austerities which he saw the saints to have done, he was contented and 
joyful not only in the presence of such thoughts, but remained so after- 
wards when they had gone. . . . So, little by little, he came to perceive 
the diversity of the spirits that were agitating him, the one of the devil, 
the other of God. That was his first reasoning about the things of God. 


Inigo’s conversion was no sudden affair. Grace grew slowly in 
him, with many gentle compulsions and many periods of un- 
certainty when his own self-will and vainglory reasserted their 
power. Considering his past life in comparison with the lives of 
the saints, he began to develop a strong distaste for all his for- 
mer pursuits, a distaste which turned to loathing in the following 
manner. “Lying awake one night, he saw clearly an image of 
Our Lady with the Holy Child Jesus, from which sight he drew 
for a considerable time very great consolation. It left him with 
such a loathing for the whole of his past life, especially for his 
carnal indulgences, that he seemed to be delivered there and 
then from all the sinful imagery formerly in his mind.” 


He began to long for solitude and penance, for holiness and 
complete self-dedication to God. A “hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness” consumed him, and he was destined to realize most 
abundantly Christ’s promise of fulfillment for such a craving. 


His desire to copy the saints was still far from pure. Elements 
of his former romantic fantasies and longings to excel in physi- 
cal prowess were mixed with wildly extravagant ideas of pen- 
ance and confused and distorted notions of what sanctity really 
meant. However, this desire was quite genuine and sincere, for 
his leg had healed well, and nothing now prevented him from 
returning to his former life and following up its promising pros- 
pects. Indeed, his brother did his best to persuade him to take 
up his worldly career again, but Inigo had turned aside from all 
this forever, and when finally he left Loyola in February or 
March, his face was set towards Jerusalem, not the court and its 
fair ladies and its feats of arms. 
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NINE MONTHS OF TRANSFORMATION 


Thus in nine months a transformation had taken place in the 
soul of the young hidalgo. What had seemed to him a catastrophe 
had been turned by God to glorious gain, and a slow miracle of 
grace had healed and renewed a wounded soul just as surely as 
nature had healed and renewed a shattered leg. “My heart is 
aflame,” he said, ‘“‘and my spirit leaps upwards, when I leave the 
pleasures of this world and give myself with all my strength to 
God.” 

Longing to walk as a ragged, despised, unknown pilgrim of 
God in all the highways of the world, Inigo left Loyola, and en- 
tered upon that period of intensified spiritual purgation and 
suffering which was to culminate in the wonderful mystical ex- 
periences of Manresa and his complete conversion. 

In a night of vigil at the shrine of Our Lady of Aranzazu, he 
made a vow of perpetual chastity, entreating his Blessed Mother 
to take him under her protection and patronage. His destination 
was Montserrat, a rocky stronghold of hermits and religious devo- 
tion, where he intended to make a retreat and to place his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem under the charge of Our Lady. During the 
day he jogged onwards on his mule, and at night he disciplined 
himself till bloody. Of his spiritual state at this period he himself 
later said ironically, “He did not yet understand what humility 
was or love and the meaning of patience and wise discernment.” 
Night and day he dreamt of the heroic feats he meant to perform 
for God, and he had a garment made of rough sackcloth and 
bought a water gourd and a staff in preparation for his journey 
to the Holy Land. With these things tied to his saddle bow he 
pressed on, planning how he would keep an all-night vigil of arms 
before the altar of Our Lady of Montserrat in the Benedictine 
monastery. 

This charming, almost black statue of Madonna and Child had 
been the object of pilgrimages for centuries, and the steep, rugged 
road winding up among the exhuberant outcroppings of enor- 
mous rocks where hermits hid themselves, had been trodden by 
millions of the faithful coming to pay homage and lay their bur 
dens of sin and sorrow at the shrine. 


Having arrived at the monastery, Inigo displayed his orderly 
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mind and capacity for coldly impersonal and exact self-examina- 
tion by spending three days in examining his conscience and 
preparing a neatly tabulated list of the sins of his whole life— 
after which he made his confession. Then, having given away his 
mule to the monks (who were somewhat reluctant to accept it) 
and his fine clothes to a beggar (who was jubilantly acquiescent), 
he donned his garment of harsh sackcloth and made his long vigil 
before the grille on which he had already hung his sword and 
dagger. 

Inigo is the only saint who is known to have dedicated himself 
completely to God by a vigil of arms, and we have only to glance 
back at the chief formative influences of his life, to see where the 
idea originated. 

At dawn, after Mass and Communion, he slipped quietly away 
down the mountain to the town of Manresa, where, as if halted 
by the hand of God, he lingered for ten months while an ocean of 
mystical graces and supernatural sufferings swept through his soul 
making him over finally into that holy and humble docility which 
God requires in his saints before He sets them to work. 

No soul reaches complete mystical union with God without 
passing through that dreadful night of the spirit which St. John 
of the Cross describes so graphically, and which, it is said, is pur- 
gatory on earth. For some this purging is spread out over many 
years; for others it is coneentrated into a much smaller compass. 
Inigo belonged to the latter class. 

When he entered the charming medieval town of Manresa with 
its ancient Roman bridge crossing the river Cardoner, he was a 
strong, healthy man. At the end of ten months he was scarred in 
spirit, and, owing to the severe austerities and penances he prac- 
tised, broken permanently in health. Later he was to condemn 
such extravagances of external asceticism, but then he still thought 
the surest way to prove his love of God and punish himself for his 
former indulgences and vanities was to live on bread and water 
(and a handful of figs as medicine for his outraged stomach that 
soon developed that painful bilious colic from which he suffered 
all the rest of his life), dress in sackcloth and let his hair and 
nails grow (a punishment for his former fastidiousness), flagel- 
late himself severely three times a day, spend seven hours of 
prayer on his knees, sleep on the floor or the ground, and prac- 
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tise various other mortifications and penances of varying degrees 
of severity as, and when, it seemed fit to him. 


EARLY SPIRITUAL JOY 


For the first four months of his stay in Manresa, whether hiding 
himself in his cave by the river or living in the hospital or a cell 
in the Dominican convent, he was in a state of tranquil spiritual 
joy. It was the honeymoon of the spiritual life when God lets the 
soul drink deeply of the intoxicating sweetness, peace, and ecstasy 
of His felt presence, so that it will lose all taste for earthly joys 
and never again desire anything but Him. 

From March to July, 1522, Inigo spent himself for God, and 
God rewarded him accordingly. Then, having fed and strength- 
ened him, as it were, He set out to prove him, and the dark night 
came down upon the soul of “the man in the old sack,” as the 
urchins called him, or “the pilgrim who has become a fool for 
Christ’s sake,” as the friars, with more discernment, dubbed him. 


Weekly confession and Communion, very uncommon in those 
days, daily Mass and attendance at Vespers and Compline, had 
been, and continued to be, his regular practice. But now he could 
derive no comfort or consolation from these nor from any of his 
prayers or spiritual exercises. It was as if God said to him, “I have 
no pleasure in you, neither will I accept an offering at your 
hand.” 


Temptations against constancy assailed him, and the evil tor- 
ment of scrupulosity befogged his soul. The knowledge that he 
had made a detailed and full confession at Montserrat was no 
comfort to him. “Like a man threading beads on a string, he re- 
flected on sin after sin from his past.” 


His own account of this period is characteristically unadorned 
and laconic, and yet convincing and moving. 


Sometimes he thought that he might be cured if the confessors were 
to charge him in the name of Jesus Christ not to confess again any things 
in his past life, and he wanted to be so ordered, but had not the audacity 
to suggest it. However, the confessor, without any prompting, enjoined 
him to confess nothing more of his past life unless it were a matter very 
clearly sinful. But since he viewed all those things as manifestly sinful, 
he profited nothing from the injunction and was left in continual misery. 
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At this time he was living in a little room which the Dominicans had 
given him in their monastery. There he continued his seven hours of 
prayer on his knees daily, and he rose always at midnight for prayer, and 
left off nothing of his other exercises. But in none of these practices did 
he find any remedy for his scruples. 


In his desperation, he was strongly tempted to suicide, but 
valiantly resisted, and at last, after about three months of intense 
spiritual travail and anguish, God was pleased to grant him relief, 
and gradually the purgatorial darkness began to lift. 

Although he was not entirely freed from temptations, trials, 
and physical illnesses, nevertheless spiritual joys and consolations 
of a most penetrating and sublime nature, were once more grant- 
ed him. An ineffable, intellectual vision of the Blessed Trinity, 
which made him weep copiously in the transport of his joy, was 
followed by other wonderful illuminations and infused lights of 
various kinds. Here is one described in his own words: “One 
day, when he was in the church of the aforenamed monastery 
hearing Mass, he saw with his mind’s eye at the Elevation an ap- 
pearance as of white rays coming from above, and though after 
so long a lapse of time he cannot well explain it, nevertheless what 
he saw clearly with his understanding was how our Lord Jesus 
Christ was present in the most holy Sacrament.” 

All these sublime intellectual illuminations were almost entire- 
ly empty of imaginative and poetic elements, and here Ignatius is 
completely different from St. John of the Cross, who was able to 
reconstruct with wonderfully effective imaginative symbolism and 
in language of surpassing poetic power his equally sublime mys- 
tical experiences. 


INIGO’s CROWNING Hour 


All these graces culminated in a supreme one which took place 
on the banks of the Cardoner, near the cross of Del Tort high 
above the hermitage of St. Paul. This crowning hour of his whole 
life he later described in the following sparse and unemotional 
way: 

When he had walked a portion of the way, he sat down and gazed 


at the river. The eyes of his spirit began to open. It was not that he 
actually beheld some vision but rather there was given to him a knowl- 
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edge and understanding of many things of the spiritual life, of faith and 
theology. This was accompanied by so brilliant an enlightenment that 
everything appeared new. Impossible to describe in detail what he then 
grasped. This alone can be said, that he acquired a wonderful clarity 
in his mind. Were he to put together all the graces of God received 
throughout his more than two and sixty years of life and add to this 
total all he had ever known, it would not in his judgment be as great 
as what he then experienced on that single occasion. This experience 
made so profound an impression on him that his spirit remained illum- 
inated. It was as though he were transformed into another person. He 
threw himself down on his knees before a crucifix which stood nearby 
to express his gratitude to God. 

This experience was the turning point of his life, and the seal 
of his complete conversion. Inigo was changed before it came; 
but after it he was truly made over into Christ, God’s man com- 
pletely and forever. It was as if God’s purpose in sending him to 
Manresa had been accomplished, and on February 18, 1523, he 
departed to continue his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

He left behind him a reputation for holiness, for severe aus- 
terities, and complete devotion. The pious women who had tend- 
ed him in his various illnesses and more or less compelled him to 
eat now and then and wear a warm doublet in the bitter winter, 
the ragged urchins who had followed him mocking his sackcloth 
and wooden begging bowl, and the good Dominican friars who 
had succored and sheltered him both physically and spiritually, 
were all convinced they had been dealing with a quite extraor- 
dinary person, and he who counted himself so blameworthy and 
wretched and had no other idea in his mind than to continue his 
dusty pilgrimage through the world, a beggar for alms and for 
grace, a fool for Christ’s sake, and a witness to God’s mercy and 
love, was, in fact, already regarded by many as a saint. 
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The Fesus-Prayer 


Benoit du Moustier 


opens solitude is not an interval but a continuous whole, 

we may well renounce altogether the sense of concentra- 
tion and the feeling of spiritual stillness. Our whole life may flow 
out to meet the Being and the Silence of the days in which we 
are immersed, and we can work out our salvation by quiet, con- 
tinued action. 

“It is even possible that in solitude I shall return to my be- 
ginning and discover the value and perfection of simple vocal 
prayer—and take greater joy in this than in contemplation. 

“So that the cenobite may have high contemplation, while the 
hermit has only his Pater and Ave Maria. In that event I choose 
the life of a hermit in which I live in God always, speaking to 
Him with simplicity, rather than a life of disjointed activity sub- 
limated by a few moments of fire and exaltation.”—Thomas 
Merton. 

Here, an author who has written numerous books and articles 
concerned with the problems and paradoxes of the contemplative 
life utters a statement which must amaze any thinking reader by 
its simplicity: “The cenobite may have high contemplation. 
while the hermit [the uttermost specialist in the contemplative 
life] has only his Pater and Ave Maria.” 

Yet, Thomas Merton’s statement is perfectly true, and an 
author so interested in the theory and practice of prayer could 
hardly fail, sooner or later, to make this discovery. Abbot Cuthbert 
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Butler of Downside Abbey used to say that the best and truest 
contemplatives are often to be found among those who do not 
even know the word “contemplation.” Very simple laybrothers 
and laysisters of various religious orders not rarely attain high 
states of prayer by saying faithfully their Paters and Aves. 

In very much the same way as, according to St. Augustine, the 
soul that is full of the thought and love of God ineffable sings to 
Him a wordless jubilus, so, on the heights of the life contempla- 
tive the soul knows no better way to formulate its ardor than in 
a few familiar prayers and short aspirations. For the learned 
contemplative, reading, study, works of art, or the beauty of 
nature may be aids to recollect his thoughts and fix his mind on 
God, but as soon as he comes to his real prayer, his contact with 
God, he contents himself with an intense, blind stirring of love, 
kept alive by the simplest aspirations, if indeed he uses any words 
at all. St. Francis would repeat, ““My God and my all.” St. Bruno 
would say over and over again, “O bonitas! O goodness of God!” 
The mystical prayer of the settled contemplative has become sec- 
ond nature, something as spontaneous and simple as breathing, 
an exercise not merely for appointed times, but going on more 
or less consciously always. 


THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN PILGRIM 


It is here that the traditions of mysticism of Eastern and West- 
ern Christendom meet, as appears from The Story of a Russian 
Pilgrim which has become well-known here in the West since the 
re-edition in Paris in 1930 of the 1884 Russian text, which was 
soon followed by translations into various languages.! This en- 
thralling little book tells of the wanderings of a pilgrim who, 
between 1856 and 1861, traveled on foot through the forests and 
steppes of Russia from church to monastery as far as Trkutsk in 
Siberia. Against the background of this adventure, rises up the 
world of nineteenth century, deeply Christian Russia, which 
suddenly appears so strikingly similar to our Western world of 
the Middle Ages. Serfdom is still existing; reading and writing 
are a distinction and stamp one as cultivated. But another kind 





1In English this appeared as The Story of a Russian Pilgrim, translated by 
Dom Theodore Bayley, O.S.B. (London, s. d.). 
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of culture, the flower of Christian charity with its delicate hospi- 
tality, beneficence, refined manners, is flourishing. 

This story, which reads like a novel, has a great importance 
for the interior life, for we accompany the Pilgrim on his spiritual 
journey as well, which leads up from rudimentary vocal prayer 
to mystical contemplation. His guide on this road is the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers of the desert, as it lives on, in the monasticism 
of the Orthodox Churches. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF NEVER-CEASING PRAYER 


Our Pilgrim, having heard at the Sunday liturgy the text of St. 
Paul which says that we should pray without ceasing,*? goes in 
search of a master able to explain to him how such a thing is 
possible. Finally he meets a staretz—a monk living in a hermitage 
attached to a monastery—who teaches him the “prayer of the 
heart,” the “Jesus-prayer.” 

“Sit down in solitude and silence,” he says. ‘““Bow your head, 
shut your eyes, breathe quietly, and imagine that you see your 
heart. Recollect all the thoughts of your mind, concentrating 
them from your head towards the heart. Breathe and say: Lord 
Jesus Christ, have mercy on me. Say it softly with the lips or even 
only mentally. Try to chase away all thoughts, keep quiet, be 
patient, and repeat this exercise as often as you can.” 


During a whole summer this simple prayer accompanies our 
Pilgrim on all his ways. He repeats it during his every occupa- 
tion thousands of times. From an almost mechanical recitation, 
it turns gradually into an enlivened vocal prayer, the fruit of 
which is a deep peace. His mind is completely quieted. Now he 
experiences more and more frequently a pleasant sensation of 
warmth about his heart. He notices the Jesus-prayer spontaneous- 
ly transferring itself from his lips to his heart—that the beatings 
of his heart are, so to speak, beginning to say: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
have mercy on me.” Now he ceases pronouncing the words and 
listens to the prayer as it is going on in his heart. It becomes more 
and more spiritual and he enters more and more into a state of 








2 “Rejoice always. Pray without ceasing. In all things give thanks; for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus regarding you all” (II Thess. 5:16-18). 
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unearthly happiness, his prayer and union with God practically 
uninterrupted. 


WESTERN PARALLELS 


Struck by the curious likenesses of these teachings on prayer of 
Eastern Christianity with those of medieval Christendom in the 
West, the present writer attempted a comparison of the Pilgrim’s 
doctrine on the Jesus-prayer with similar teachings of the ancient 
English mystics, trying to fix in a few practical rules whatever 
there might be in the Russian Pilgrim’s account of use or value 
for modern Christians who practice prayer. 

The abbot of one of the largest Cistercian abbeys in Europe, 
to whom these comparisons and rules were communicated, wrote 
the author of this article that, since the rules came to the atten- 
tion of his community, the Pilgrim’s book was now never found 
unused on the library shelf, and that several monks, both priests 
and lay-brothers, had found in it their way to constant inter- 
course with God. This report seemed sufficient encouragement 
to make this “little way’ known to others. 

This doctrine of prayer, which one can follow like a golden 
thread running through the fabric of adventures in the Pilgrim’s 
book, is solidly founded on the Gospels and the writings of St. 
Paul: * Pray always without wearying. In addition, the author 
refers continually to the Fathers of the Eastern Church. In fact— 
and the whole book is a remarkable proof of this—the separated 
Orthodox Churches have conserved their holy traditions admir- 
ably, and thus kept burning the divine flame, although on the 
whole the schism has stunted that growth proper to a fully healthy 
interior life. The branch has not been detached from the vine, 
nor has it dried up, but it has, nevertheless, been broken and no 
longer receives fully that sap of life by which Christ animates the 
vigorous members united to Him. 

Let us take the European medieval teaching on ‘“uninterrupt- 
ed prayer.” Denis the Carthusian, who well summarizes the teach- 
ings of his predecessors, gives the following commentary on Luke 
8:1. 


3 Luke 18:1; I Thess. 5:17. Cf. Eccles. 18:22. 
4 Luke 18:1: “And He also told them a parable .. . that they must always 
pray and not lose heart.” 
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“To pray always does not mean that we must continue to pray 
absolutely at all times, but at all hours designated and obligatory 
for prayer. . . .° Moreover, the equivalent of praying always is 
the doing of everything that is good, whatever that may be, for 
the glory of God and our own salvation. In this way we can render 
meritorious not only pious vigils and fasts, but even things like 
sleeping and eating.” ® Previously, in his commentary on I Thess. 
5:17, St. Bruno had already summed up the tradition briefly and 
clearly: ““The saints say that those who do not offend God but 
aspire always toward Christ in watching and in sleeping pray 
always.”’ These two formulations seem to me characteristic of the 
moderation and common sense of Western mysticism. 

According to the spiritual writers of Latin Christianity, ‘“un- 
interrupted prayer’ consists in always holding one’s intention 
directed toward God, or in a continual aspiring toward God—a 
state of “wanting God” as a present-day master of contemplative 
prayer, Dom John Chapman, O.S.B., has put it. This prayer of 
the heart and the will, rising from the very depths of our being, 
is in itself the purest essence of all prayer, and therefore will al- 
ways be more or less mystical prayer. 





METHODS OF CONCENTRATION 


In order to attain this continual orientation toward God, the 
masters of the East demand of their disciples a technical prepar- 
ation which seems to us very mechanical, although at root psy- 
chologically sound. This “gazing into one’s own heart” and the 
practice of accustoming oneself to repeat without interruption 
the single ejaculatory prayer in rhythm with one’s respiration are 
simply primitive techniques of concentration: striving to attain 
recollection by fastening the imagination and the lower powers 
on a definite object. This object, however, must present so little 
interest in itself that imagination and thought do not digress, 
analyzing or embroidering the subject. While the lower man is 
piously occupying itself in a manner adapted to its nature, the 
higher man bypasses matter, words, the imagination, and thus 
unites himself with his Creator, Savior, Sanctifier, by a pure 





5 Opera Omnia, t. 12, p. 143. 
8 Ibid., p. 40. 
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flight of soul. The technique of recitation of the Rosary—that 
prayer so popular and so highly recommended in the Western 
Church—is, after all, of the same nature; the lips repeat the same 
prayers mechanically while attention is concentrated upon medi- 
tation on the mysteries. 

A fourteenth-century translator of Richard of St. Victor’s Ben- 
jamin Minor, formulates this preparatory concentration as fol- 
lows: 


Thou shalt call together thy thoughts and thy desires, and make of 
them a church, and learn therein to love only this good word Jesus, so 
that all thy desires and all thy thoughts are only to love Jesus, and that 
unceasingly, so that thou fulfill what is said in the psalm: “Lord, I 
shall bless Thee in the churches” [Ps. 25:12], that is, in thoughts and 
desires of the love of Jesus. And then, in this church of thoughts and 
desires, and in this oneness of thought and of will, see that all thy 
thoughts and all thy desires . . . be only set upon the love and praising 
of this Lord Jesus without forgetting, insofar as possible by grace, and 
as thy frailty will permit. 


VARIOUS FORMULAS 


Our Russian Pilgrim, following the doctrine of the Eastern 
Fathers, advises the saying of “the little prayer of Jesus’’—‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, have mercy on me!”’ for as long as there is need of 
words in prayer. It is striking that the popes have recommended 
the frequent use of an ejaculatory prayer which almost literally 
corresponds to the Jesus-prayer: ‘““My Jesus, mercy!” an invoca- 
tion which originated with St. Leonard of Port Maurice. 

According to the masterpiece of English spirituality, The Cloud 
of Unknowing, the words which give expression to the aspirations 
of our souls should be as few and as short as possible: 


If it be but a little word of one syllable, it is better than a word of 
two, and more according to the work of the Spirit. . . . See the course 
of nature. A man or woman, frightened by any sudden fire, or by a 
man’s death, or whatever else, suddenly is driven in haste and in need 
to cry or pray for help. But how? Not in many words, nor even in one 
word of several syllables. And why? Because he thinks it too long to 
declare his need. And so he bursts forth with a great cry of one short 
word: Fire! or Help!? 


—_—_—_ 


7 The Cloud of Unknowing, chap. 37. 
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For the desert fathers, the verse: God, hasten to my aid! was 
the favorite formula, repeated over and over. St. Gemma Galgani 
loved to repeat ““My Jesus, mercy!’ Marguerite Sinclair, daughter 
of an Edinburgh street-sweeper, an imitable model of sanctity, 
contented herself with the single ardent invocation of the name 
of Jesus. The Irish military chaplain, William Doyle, S.J., killed 
in World War I in 1917, whispered thousands of such aspirations 
daily in the front lines. 


THE PHENOMENA OF WARMTH AND OF INTERIOR SOUND 


Among the effects of his uninterrupted prayer, the Russian Pil- 
grim repeatedly mentions something which we find clearly spoken 
of among our English spiritual authors: a feeling of warmth in the 
heart and interior joy. Richard Rolle (d. 1349) speaks of these 
two phenomena, which he mentions under the names calor and 
canor, as characteristics of two special degrees of the mystical life. 
In his little treatise, The Fire of Love, Rolle gives us a lengthy 
account drawn from his own mystical experiences. First came the 
calor; during more than nine months he experienced a warmth 
about the heart, the soul’s fire of love cormmunicating itself to 
the body. 

Then began the period of canor: 


While I sat in the chapel, before supper, singing psalms, I heard above 
me a sound, as it were, of readers, or rather singers. While I took heed, 
praying to heaven with my whole desire, suddenly, I know not in what 
manner, I felt in me the sound of song, and received the most pleasant 
heavenly melody which dwelt in my mind. For my thought was changed 
to continual song of joy .. . and in my prayers I uttered the same sound, 
and then, because of so much inward sweetness, I burst out singing what 
before I spoke in secret.® 


Walter Hilton (d. 1396) also mentions the canor phenomenon: 


Some men feel in their hearts as it were a spiritual sound, and sweet 
songs of various kinds. . . . This sound is felt in this way: A man rests 
his heart only in the name of Jesu, and keeps it there. And in a short 
time he apprehends that the name turns him to great comfort and sweet- 
ness, and that it sounds in his heart so delightfully, as if if were a song; 
and the power of this is so mighty, that it draws all the faculties of the 





8 Book I, chap. 15. 
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soul thereto. ... / A soul so favored in this way should like to cry always 
“Jesus, Jesus.” ® 


ILLUSIONS 


Hilton warned against illusions. A too materialistic, too literal 
interpretation of the desert Fathers’ technique of concentration 
seems to have brought upon them all sorts of hallucinations, ab- 
surd practices, and other excesses, with attendant dangers of 
spiritual pride, heresy, and even mental upset. The anonymous 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing blamed severely, though not 
without humor, these pseudo-mystics. I limit myself to citing rel 
evant passages from chapters fifty-one, fifty-two, and fifty-three. 


A young disciple in God’s school, newly turned from the world, sup- 
poses that for the little time he has given himself to penance and prayer 
.. . he is therefore able to take upon himself spiritual works of which 
he reads or hears men speak. And when he hears this phrase . . . that 
a man shall draw all his powers within himself, or that he shall climb 
above himself .. . he misunderstands these words, and supposes, because 
he finds in himself a natural desire for hidden things, that he is there- 
fore called by grace to that work... . 


They read and hear said that they should cease outward working . . . 
and work inwards: And because they do not know what inward work- 
ing is, they work wrongly. For they turn their bodily faculties inwards, 
which is contrary to nature; and they strain as though they would see 
inward with their bodily eyes, and hear inward with their ears, smelling, 


tasting, and feeling inward. . . . With this curiosity they burden their 
imagination so indiscreetly that at last they go mad... . I think that 


unless God show His mercy and make them soon desist, they shall love 
God so long in this manner that they shall go staring mad to the devil. 


Practiced rightly, with the necessary discretion and under the 
control of an experienced director, this method of prayer pro- 
duces good fruits. In fact, the continual exercise of deep virtue 
can scarcely be imagined without the inner promptings developed 
by contemplative prayer. In this case the prayer is rather the 
cause than the effect. On this point also are the masters of the 
East and the West in complete accord, especially when they teach 
that during the exercise of this simplified prayer one must repel 


9 The Song of Angels. 
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all other thoughts, even the most pious and elevated ones, as if 
they were temptations. 


If any thought rise . . . and ask thee saying: “What seekest thou, and 
what wouldst thou have?” say that it is God that thou wouldst have. 
“Him I covet, Him I seek, and nought but Him.” 

And if he ask thee: “What is that God?” say that it is God that made 
thee and bought thee and graciously called thee. And (so) say: “Go 
away, thought,” and step on him with a stirring of love, even if he seems 
to thee holy. . . . For perhaps he will say to thy mind . . . that he is 
sweet and loving, gracious and merciful. And if thou heed him, he 
desires no better; for then he will chatter more and more till be bring 
thee lower... . 

And there will he let thee see the wonderful kindness of God; and 
if thou listen to him he desires nothing better. For soon after he will 
let thee see thy old wretched living; and perhaps, in this seeing and think- 
ing, he will bring to mind some place dwelt in before. So that at the 
last . . . thou shalt be distracted because first thou wilfully listened to 
that thought, and then thou answered him, received him, and let him 
have his way. And yet, nevertheless, what he said was good and holy, 
so that whoever presumes to come to contemplation without many medi- 
tations on their own wretchedness, the kindness, the great goodness, and 
the worthiness of God, he shall surely err and fail of his purpose. And 
yet a man or woman long practised in these meditations, must neverthe- 
less leave them . . . under the cloud of forgetting, if ever he shall pierce 


S39 


the cloud of unknowing between him and his God.!® 


In summing up our comparison of the two mystical traditions 
we can draw the conclusion that the doctrine of the Russian Pil- 
grim is orthodox both doctrinally and psychologically. For all 
that, however, the modern intelligence is not naturally disposed 
—today less than ever—to put it into literal practice without 
running the risk of falling into illusions, illuminism, or even 
mental disturbance, against which the discretion of the English 
mystics warns us so energetically. According to the counsels of the 
two schools, interior prayer cannot be practiced fruitfully with- 
out an experienced director. 


ApvICE For THOSE WHO PRAY 


In the light of what the old Russian staretz has to say on the 





10 The Cloud of Unknowing, chap. 7. 
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penury of good spiritual directors—remarks of equal value for us 
today—the following counsels will be appropriate. The number 
of Christians desiring to live more deeply their lives as adopted 
children of God increases with each passing year, thank God; but 
at the same time there arises the necessity for their posing to 
themselves the problems inherent in the practice of interior 
prayer. Here, then, are some practical counsels concerning the 
type of prayer we have seen practiced by our Russian Pilgrim. 

1. Of the Pilgrim’s initial method of concentration, it is neces. 
sary only to imitate the essentials; hence, none of these “gazings 
into the heart”! One should try to concentrate his thoughts, re- 
turning each time to the idea of the presence of God, whether it 
be a matter of His omnipresence, or of His presence in the soul, 
or again of the Eucharistic presence, without wishing to enter 
into the consideration of additional particulars. 

2. During the moments explicitly set aside for prayer, one can 
repeat frequently some ardent aspirations; this presents the ad- 
vantage of a preventive and an antidote against the troublesome 
impressions of ‘doing nothing’—an impression against which 
almost all who make the journey from meditation to simplified 
prayer have to struggle. Joining this ejaculation to the rhythm 
of breathing produces tranquillizing effects, especially if during 
the exercise one does some quiet strolling up and down. And this 
tranquillity disposes us for contact with God. Outside the time 
for prayer in the proper sense—that is during work— it is 
equally recommended to take up the repetition of the short ejac- 
ulatory prayer as frequently as possible without inconvenience, 
but not in such a manner as to become fatigued. 

3. The Western variant of this prayer to Jesus, our own “My 
Jesus, mercy!” for many reasons is recommended as best express: 
ing for us the burning desire of our soul. As St. Gemma Galgani 
has told us, this prayer contains everything for which we are ob. 
liged to pray, as also the full dispositions toward a loving and 
confident abandonment. It is, moreover, easy to repeat this in- 
vocation with unlimited confidence, for as the mystic, Juliana of 
Norwich, has written, we cannot invoke the divine mercy without 
receiving it.1’ We do not know in what this response will con- 
sist, but at any rate we shall obtain some portion of that mercy, 





11 Revelations of Divine Love, chap. 41. 
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and it is in that sense that the prayer will be answered. Already, 
by the indulgences attached, this invocation is a source of graces 
for ourselves as also for the souls of the deceased. 

The “mechanical” recitation of this prayer is already meritori- 
ous in itself. And because of the good intention which continues 
to exercise its influence throughout the prayer, it will never be 
mere lip-service but true prayer. 

4. Moreover, it will become noticeable quite soon that uncon 
sciously the prayer of the lips will become the prayer of the heart. 
It will become spiritualized. The need for pronouncing the words 
will be felt less and less; thenceforth one will pronounce them 
most often mentally, in thought, and finally a wordless aspiration 
of the heart will suffice. In the latter case, a mystical contact with 
God-—for example, a peaceful and beneficial experience of His 
presence—will not be long in coming. However, this interior ex- 
perience gains even more with the repeated vocal prayer. 

5. One should not reject indiscriminately the more specific 
prayers and meditations originating spontaneously from the Lit- 
tle Prayer of Jesus. They could be an indication that for the 
moment the soul is not yet called to simplified and contemplative 
prayer. It will then be necessary to see if some good can be de- 
rived from these less contemplative forms of contact with God. 
Nevertheless, the dangers which the mystics discover in them are 
not at all imaginary. In fact-we can all too easily turn aside from 
the road to contemplation pursuing other thoughts, however 
beautiful, elevated, or edifying they may be in themselves. 

6. Many perhaps will find it more pleasing to vary the text of 
the short ardent prayer, for example by placing it in harmony 
with the liturgy, or with devotions associated with the various 
months of the year. All sorts of ejaculatory prayers lend them- 
selves excellently to the plan.’ One can also compose for one- 
self formulas according to one’s own tastes and personal needs. 

7. Finally, I must draw attention especially to this point: The 
radical renunciation of the world, such as the mortification urged 
by our Russian Pilgrim, is not to be thought of as a superfluous 
element in the preparation for the reception of mystical graces. In 
other words, an authentic mystic without asceticism does not 


2 Tt now suffices that indulgenced ejaculatory prayers be said mentally (cf. 


AAS, XXVI [1934], 35). 
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exist. He who would receive much, must give much. But, having 
said this, we hasten to add for the reassurance and encourage- 
ment of souls that the persevering exercise of the repetition of 
these little ardent prayers will prove already to be in itself an 
ascetical exercise of great value. Experience will confirm this 
affirmation very soon; even if it is only given to us to be able to 
taste the crumbs fallen from the banquet table of God, our ef. 
forts will be amply rewarded. 





IN COMING ISSUES... 

Beginning in December: A series of moving, practical Rosary 
meditations for today’s woman by Janice Brickey, one of the 
co-authors of “Journey of Love” in the March Cross AND 
CROWN. 


Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., discusses “The Infancy Narratives— 
Our Lady’s Contribution to the Gospels.” 

“The Key of David” by Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 

Mary Reed Newland on grace in the spiritual life. 

“Baptismal Spirituality” by Alvaro Huerga, O.P. 

June Verbillion continues our series of Spirituality for All. 
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Mass Communications 
and the Interior Life 


Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P. 


HE eager young psychologist smiled in amiable satisfaction at 

the healthy chimpanzee but a moment before introduced into 
his office, elated that he had secured such a responsive animal for 
his laboratory observations. Taking the chimp fraternally by the 
hand, he led him down a corridor, through a door, into a room 
crowded with psychologist’s paraphernalia—toys, tools, and piled 
boxes. With a farewell pat, he stepped from the room, closing the 
door behind him, and now, with a smile of anticipation, he put 
his eye expectantly to the keyhole to watch his chimpanzee enter 
into the activities of his strange new world. 

What the alert scientific eye expected to see through that key- 
hele would be difficult to say, but in all likelihood it was unpre- 
pared for this. For there, peering interestedly back at him, was 
another bleary, blood-shot eye just like his own. 

This is a parable of today’s American family, with supper 
dishes washed and stacked away, drawing up their easy chairs 
before the television set of an evening to watch their favorite 
program. In our parable, the TV screen—and the whole range of 
the mass communications: radio, motion pictures, newspapers, 
magazines—is the keyhole, and the program is the chimpanzee. 
And at this hour, on this night, the mothers and fathers and 
sisters and brothers of the modern family are applying their eyes 
to the keyhole, in this moment to watch and observe. 
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The unsettling truth latent in this parable will not so suddenly 
occur to them. The moment of realization may in fact never come 
when they perceive that they are not only doing the watching, but 
they are also being watched. 

For the truth is that the mass audience watching television or 
the cinema, listening to the radio, perusing magazines or the press, 
are in reality staring into a great reflecting eye, which mirrors 
them upon the screen or the printed page. That is their voice, 
their aspirations, their schemes, their goals and motives. Who is 
that performing up there? “Why, that’s me!” 

But is this image thrust at me by the mass communications the 
real me? Is this image of man truly representative of man as he 
really is, man drawn accurately to scale, man aimed by God at 
a supernatural destiny? This question is of consummate import- 
ance for the Christian in the contemporary world because of a 
single cardinal fact of human psychology. 


MAN’sS IMAGE OF HIMSELF 


Every man has as the background of his thought two images 
of himself. One is the image of himself as an individual human 
personality, a complex of virtues and vices, of possibilities and 
limitations—a vision of himself as he thinks he is. Obviously, the 
correlation between the personality as imaged and the personality 
as it actually is depends a great deal upon one’s own self-knowl- 
edge. If we do not understand ourselves at all objectively, it is 
probable that sharp edges of personality may be planed off, gaps 
or voids may be bridged over or filled in. While the coward may 
not have the audacity to picture himself as courageous, he will 
tend to see his timidity as “mitigated by prudence.” The obese 
find themselves “pleasingly plump.” The irascible feel they have 
“get-up-and-go.”” The sensual feel that “they really get the most 
out of life.” 

Over and above this private image of self, and directly affect: 
ing it, is another image stamped upon every individual conscious- 
ness by the culture into which he has been born and by which he 
has been formed. It is a community image of the “ideal man” as 
the society envisions him. And it is through the prism of this 
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community image of human nature that a man’s personal image 
of himself will be appraised and evaluated. 

This communal image of what man is and what he is supposed 
to be doing with what he is takes many forms. At any particular 
point in history this communal image will be revealed in that 
historical moment’s prevailing political theory, philosophy, archi- 
tecture, poetry, music, the very style of furniture, and even its 
placement in the home. 

It is found most evidently and most coherently in the arts of 
an epoch, for this image of man as his own time sees him is the 
primary object of each of the arts. Painting, music, drama, taken 
together at some moment of history, comprise a kind of natural 
history of man—his conception of God and society, his anxieties 
and fears, his peculiar greatnesses or frailties, his goals, his dreams. 

Western Europe in the nineteenth century: saw its portrait of 
man in the music dramas of Richard Wagner or in the plays of 
Goethe, such as The Sorrows of Young Werther or Faust. The 
portrait showed man flooded by a sea of conflicting passions, 
which in the end would overthrow reason and themselves assume 
the direction of man’s destiny. Jacques Barzun, for instance, speak- 
ing of the lovers in Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, synthesizes this 
vision: ‘““The origin of passion ... is a force of nature .. . that 
seizes them and ends by destroying them... . Everything is fated, 
and the fatalism is gladly accepted by creatures weary of their 
will.” 2 

Thirteenth century French architecture reveals to us man ac- 
companied by faith into every homely and ordinary corner of life: 


And so in the cathedrals, where all medieval thought took visible 
shape, knowledge and manual labor are given a place of equal honor. . . . 
At Chartres and Bourges, for example, in the windows given by the guilds, 
the lower part shows the donors with the badges of their trade—trowel, 
hammer, wool-carding comb, baker’s shovel, and butcher’s knife. In 
those days no incongruity was felt in placing these pictures of daily life 
side by side with scenes from the legends of the saints. ? 





1 Darwin, Marx, Wagner (2nd rev. ed.; Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, 1958), p. 236. 

2Emile Male, The Gothic Image (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958), 
p. 64 f. 
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‘The image which a culture or society presents to its members 
is almost inevitably the norm or ideal of human nature according 
to which men of that time live and judge. Each one will attempt 
to reproduce within himself, though undoubtedly less successfully 
than he supposes, the ideal of human nature, with its virtues and 
vices, which his contemporary art, itself merely reflecting the 
tendencies of the time, presents to him. The ideal man, image of 
his time, peers out at us from a print of Goya, cries out to us from 
the high-pitched anguish of a Puccini opera, smiles at us from the 
pages of a Saturday Evening Post short story, or coos in a pleased 
tone, “And it doesn’t upset my stomach!” in a television com- 
mercial. 

A man may protest against certain movements of his culture, 
as Arthur Sullivan and William Schwenck Gilbert satirized the 
“esthete’”’ cults of Swinburne and Oscar Wilde in Patience, but 
he cannot escape its influence altogether. 


‘THREE IMAGES OF HUMAN NATURE 


In a theologically orientated society, the communal image will 
be of man and his world as God sees them. The goals of men and 
society will be supernatural. Grace, charity, and the virtues will 
be concrete principles of human conduct because they are the 
realities men live by. Wealth, home, family, comforts, health, 
pleasure, will be mere tools to be used in carving out one’s sal- 
vation. A disordered desire for material conveniences will be look- 
ed on as an enemy to be subjugated by mortification and self- 
discipline. Poverty and pain, disease and death will be considered 
as temporary but inevitable elements in human existence, to be 
borne when they cannot be alleviated. This theological image of 
man is the most accurate, true-to-life vision of human existence, 
most thoroughly in accord with the facts of reality. 

In a metaphysically orientated society, deprived of Christianity’s 
supernatural vision of reality, the powers of reason can yet deeply 
penetrate the meaning of man. Although there is no understand- 
ing of a supernatural destiny, the elevating power of grace, re- 
demption by Christ from sin—those features rooted in the very 
nature of man, such as his human dignity, morality, a sense of 
purpose, will be respected, and purely sensual aspects of human 
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life will still be seen as subordinate to the direction of reason. 

In a materialistic society, the true proportions of human exist- 
ence will be even more obscured. The here and now will, for 
example, be of paramount importance for the state in making 
laws, educating youth, waging war. Sense pleasures of sex, com- 
fort, convenience will assume a significance quite at odds with 
their true importance. 

What our own era, this year of 1960, thinks of human nature 
is not easy to say, for the arts’ image of man in a society which 
has abandoned theology, lost its reason, and been confused by the 
abundance of material goods, is necessarily blurred and ill-defined. 


But there is one. All that we have said about the image of man 
in the arts is especially true in an age dominated by the mass 
arts, where the image of man as the epoch sees him reaches more 
people faster than ever before and on the most intimate terms. 


In our soap operas, whether of the TV, radio, or slick maga- 
zine variety, we see our family life either as it actually is, or at 
least as we might wish it to be. Behind national advertising loom 
the motivations which dominate daily life—sex, romance, the 
urge to surpass, the yearning to belong. Here, for example, are 
three glances at the American comic strip: 


Although “Li'l Abner” is concerned with a multitude of the facts of 
American culture, from a Liberace fad to our fantastic needs to “be- 
long” .. . there is nonetheless one central problem on which it hinges: 
the maternally overprotected boy... .* 

Little Orphan Annie . . . approves the symbols which have traditional- 
ly represented good in our society and she condemns some of the well- 
known sins. Actually, she reflects the conservative social idealism of the 
middle class in our society. . . . Orphan Annie is for the church, truth, 
hard work, and pressure when necessary in order to get what one wants. * 

The comic strips and the other popular arts are able to take advantage 
of middle-class morality, which is still dead against a multitude of sins 
but eager to know the details. . . . If, as in Mary Worth, a heroine’s 
profession makes it necessary for her to wear scanty costumes, she still 





3 Arthur J. Brodbeck and David M. White, “How to Read ‘Li’] Abner’ Intel- 
ligently,”” Mass Culture, edited by Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), p. 218. 

4Lyle W. Shannon, “The Opinions of Little Orphan Annie and Her Friends,” 
Ibid., p. 212 f. 
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can be shown reading Plato or the Bhagavad-Gita in the dressing room. § 


The moving finger traces line by line—curve, perspective, 
mass, light and shadow—the image of us and the world we live in. 





WHAT IMAGE FOR THE CHRISTIAN? 








This continual confrontation with the national image of hu- 
man nature every time the television set is turned on or the 
newspaper is thumbed through presents a special danger for the 
Christian living and working in today’s world. 

If the image he encounters in the mass media does not accord 
with reality as he by faith knows it to be, but shows instead a 
deformed or inverted likeness of human life, will the Christian 
not soon find himself judging, evaluating, appraising in terms of 
the world’s image, rather than the image of faith? As the sun and 
its system plunge through space, drawing in vast quantities of 
galactic matter, the Christian too, as he moves through the world 
and society, will be bombarded as never before in history by the 
ideals, the dreams, the goals of contemporary culture in the mass 
communications. For it seems inescapable that even the most 
ardent Christian will tend to absorb this distorted version of 
human nature unless he deliberately counters with his own spirit- 
ual tactics. 

The steady expansion of the mass media already precludes 
complete isolation. Five years after what was, for all practical 
purposes, the demise of network radio, more radio sets are being 
sold than ever before, and local station advertising is at an all- 
time high. More than ninety percent of all American homes have 
at least one television set. In addition, there flows into our homes 
each day a gigantic flood of periodicals of all kinds—not to men- 
tion the movie marquee down the street, which may be closer 
than your church or school or fire department. 

Many dangers attend incautious exposure to the mass media: 
passivity rather than activity in thought and discussion, disinte- 
gration of social relationships in the family, waste of time and the 


5 Kenneth E. Eble, “Our Serious Comics,’ The American Scholar, XXVIII 
(1958-59), p. 68. 
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energies of heart and mind on the blandishments of the mass arts. 

But overshadowing these fairly obvious dangers is a far more 
serious one directly affecting the interior life of the soul: the 
danger of absorbing a false or half-true image of human life, 
human destiny, and the thoughts and feelings and preoccupations 
which are consequent upon this image. 


MAN AS HE Is: THE THEOLOGICAL IMAGE OF MAN 


Before we look at the image of man as he seems to the mass 
arts, let us look at man as he is. 

What kind of a thing is a human being? What makes him act 
as he does? What is he supposed to be doing? 

The most realistic, most accurate likeness of human nature is 
the image given us by theology. Because theology is nothing but 
a making explicit of the contents of divine revelation, this theol- 
ogical image comes closest to the vision of man as God sees him. 
Only this theological image contains the essential supernatural 
facts about man—-what man is, where he came from, where he is 
going, and what he is supposed to be doing with the span of life 
that has been given to him. 


The first vague outlines of the nature of man come at the 
very beginning of the book of Genesis, where God is pictured as 
planning in His own mind the great and wonderful thing He 
will make man to be: “Let Us make man to Our image and like- 
ness, and let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and 
every creeping creature that moves upon the earth. And God 
created him to His own image; to the image of God He created 
him” (Gen. 1:26 f.). 

These are the transcendent terms in which theology defines 
man: Man is the image of God. 

In what does this image of God in man consist? 


Because . . . man is said to be made to the image of God, according 
as by image is meant a being which is intellectual, possessed of free will, 
and master of his own powers, after treating of the exemplar, God, and 
those things which proceeded from the divine power in accordance with 
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God’s will, let us now treat of His image—man—according as man is the 
principle of his own deeds, as having free will and dominion over his 
own acts. ° 





Man has two sublime spiritual powers with which he searches 
for the traces and clues of God in the world about him—his in- 
tellect, by which he knows God, and his will, by which he loves 
Him. In mind, in will, in mastery over his own destiny—here is 
where God left the stamp of His own nature upon man. 

Though searching for God, man in a sense already has God, 
because God has by baptism lifted man up to God’s own level, 
the supernatural level, accomplished by God’s impressing upon 
man’s soul a sharing in God’s own interior divine life—sancti- 
fying grace, God’s supernatural likeness in man. Man’s life is to be 
spent in developing this seed of grace into full flowering. If the 
journey is spent successfully, if life is used well, man will arrive 
at God and behold Him face to face forever. 

The task of finding God and going to Him has been made 
very difhcult for man, because Adam, the first man, committed 
what we call the “original” sin, which had devastating effects in 
clouding man’s reason and unleashing his emotions and passions 
from the governance of reason. But with the help of God’s 
strengthening actual grace, and with Christ as his model, man 
can root out vices (bad moral habits) and substitute virtues 
(good moral habits). This process, together with meditation and 
prayer whereby man comes to understand and love God more 
and more personally, constitutes the spiritual life of man. 

To organize this information and draw out its implications is 
the function of the moral theologian, a man we sometimes imagine 
as a shadowy figure with a beady stare, hovering over us at our 
daily tasks with an admonishing forefinger and the word no 
already formed upon his lips. 

The moral theologian is not quite the villain he is made up 
to be. The upraised finger is not primarily to admonish, but to 
point out a path along which man is to return to God—or, to put 
it in another way, to realize as fully and brilliantly as possible the 
natural and supernatural image of God stamped upon man’s 
nature. 





6 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia Ilae, Prologue. 
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For, unfortunately, the image of God in man has been marred 
and distorted by sin. Disorder entered into human nature, and 
man, torn and rent by chaos, was made suddenly vulnerable to 
the multitude of shrieking cries of the passions, each calling for 
its own satisfaction. Body, the servant, became restless, seeking 
an independent life of its own. Mind and imagination, together 
with man’s power to love, now, found it hard to control distrac- 
tion. Material goods suddenly became powerfully attractive for 
their own sake. 

The traces of God in man were dulled or blackened over by 
the chaos of that primeval original sin, now aggravated by per- 
sonal sin. This means that the long, agonizing process of morti- 
fication must be gone through, so that man may reclaim domin- 
ion over his intellect and imagination by recollection and medi- 
tation, just as he must regain control over his body by fasting. 


Latent in all of this is the truth that life is essentially purposive; 
man cannot sit down and rest along the way or explore at length 
the side-roads of life. He is a wayfarer. He is on his way back to 
God, and he dare not waste a moment. He cannot idle away his 
time on trivialities. Meant to go somewhere, he must carve out 
his salvation in the fleeting instants of a lifetime. In short, man 
is called to be a saint, and not a minute, not a second, can be 
allowed to pass him by without being caught up and directed to 
the goal. 

A contemporary theologian expresses the reality of this dis- 
figured image of God in man in this way: “The beginner [in the 
interior life] bears in himself a diamond imbedded in a mass of 
gross material, and he does not yet know the value of the dia- 
mond, or all the defects of the material. God loves him far more 
than he believes, but with a strong love that has its exigencies 
and that demands abnegation if the soul is to reach true liberty 
of spirit.” 7 

The Christian life is nothing else but this theological drama of 
man gradually revealing the image of God traced in the soul, the 
drama of empty, longing, anxiety-rent man trying to use the few 
precious hours of life to put order within himself. Little by little, 





TReginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1949), I, 268. 
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the crust of sin is cut away, and the full magnificence of God in 
the soul is manifested. 

A writer on prayer says of this: 

There are in us two selves, the true and the false. We are more con- 
scious of the latter than the former, and that is the reason why the false 


appears to us to be the real self... . The true self in us . . . is the child 
of grace, the brother of Jesus Christ. The alien from God has been 
thrust out by baptism, ostracized and condemned to death. . . . We are 


really false in our bearing and untrue to ourselves when we act and 
speak according to the unspiritual promptings in us. That character is 
not acting hypocritically, but in the very reverse manner, who carries 
himself outwardly in all the relations of life, as a being that is, spiritually, 
of heavenly tastes, though he “feels” anything but that interiorly. . . . By 
constantly acting “spiritually” he becomes “spiritual.” § 


ORGANIC UNITY OF THE VIRTUES 


In this conception of human nature, everything a man does 
becomes immensely meaningful. Each faculty and inclination 
becomes supernaturalized. Every movement of thought and feel- 
ing—not merely the overtly “spiritual” acts, but every most com- 
mon duty or recreation—is illuminated by the interior life of 
sanctifying grace. 

Faith takes possession of his intelligence, turning it toward a 
far-off goal outside the confines of this life. Hope, with its reli- 
ance on God’s power to effect the supernatural expectations of 
the soul, confesses moment-by-moment dependence on God. 
Charity, inflaming the will, transforms the notion of love from 
the maudlin or sensually satisfying to the willing of good to 
others because of the presence of God perceived as actually or 
potentially imprinted in their souls. 

Peace comes to dwell in the Christian soul. There is calm now 
where the passions and desires formerly raged, all those now 
stilled by the presence of grace. The present moment becomes 
the occasion for great merit in doing “‘little’’ deeds. Now, know- 
ing the significance of the moment, one finds joy in little things, 
an increasing appreciation that the flowering of the image of God 





8 Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., Progress Through Mental Prayer (New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1935), p. 78f. 
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within demands heroic use of this present moment; great things 
are not demanded, but quite unspectacular things done in a great 
way—principally the duties of one’s own state in life. The Chris- 
tian, penetrated by the meaning of the moment, is submissive to 
it, for it brings with it its own duty here and now willed by God. 


MAN AS HE SEEMS: THE IMAGE OF MAN IN THE 
Mass COMMUNICATIONS 


In the opening scene of The Desperate Season, an Armstrong 
Circle Theater television production of last winter—a dramatized 
exploration of the suicide-prone personality—we meet the prin- 
cipal figure in the play, a character who in a striking way cap- 
tures the essence of man as the mass arts of communication see 
him. 

We are in the midst of a small circle at a cocktail party, agree- 
ably dominated by Alexander Scourby, a college professor in 
whose honor the affair is being given. 

At first we hear nothing, but it is evident from his own con- 
fidently suave manner and the delighted responses he appears to 
evoke from those around him that the professor is being charm- 
ing. Although, as we later discover, he has faced, and has further 
to face, some highly critical moments in his own personal life, 
we cannot help feeling now that here is a personality rich, bril- 
liant, marvelously in control of any situation. We are not told 
until later that within his soul thunders constant war, a friction 
of fears and anxieties of which even he is not fully aware. 

Here is the picture of modern man as seen by what Father 
William F. Lynch, S.J., calls the “image industries.” ® Here is 
man the extrovert—degenerating, as we browse through the en- 
tire range of the mass arts, into man the frivolous, man the 
clown—striving by an outward concentration upon the trivial 
to conceal a deep interior stress. 

This outward concern with the non-essential characterizes man 
as presented by the mass communications. The dominant note 
is levity, the careful effort of the popular art forms to skirt serious 
questions by engaging in pleasantries and entertainments for an 








9The Image Industries (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959). 
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audience beset by history’s most critical moment; it is the image 
of man smiling and hoping for the best. 

Thus the popular singer smiles. The news commentator smiles. 
The political candidate smiles. In the face of stomach ache, head 
pains, back misery, the announcer smiles. In the face of a super- 
ficial drama, the guest of the week smiles. Everything is pleasant, 
easy, eminently rewarding. No moment will ever be more beati- 
fic than this moment. There is no place to go from here. 

What is depicted in showing man-with-no-place-to-go-but-here, 
is entrancement with the moment. Human existence is lived like 
the goal-less existence of the small child, who has no heed for 
what is good for him, but looks only on the pleasures of the 
moment. Like the child, modern man is concerned with imme. 
diate satisfactions, confident that the world will take care of him; 
if it frowns a little as though threatening not to, he will demand 
to be taken care of. 


Man expects his heaven to be spatial and temporal, and, beholding 
all things through the Great Stereopticon [the mass communications], he 
expects redemption to be easy of attainment. Only by these facts can we 
explain the spoiled-child psychology of the urban masses. The scientists 
have given him the impression that there is nothing he cannot know, and 
false propagandists have given him the impression that there is nothing 
he cannot have. Since the prime object of the latter is to appease, he 
has received concessions at enough points to think he may obtain what 
he wishes through complaints and demands. 1” 


Sometimes, of course, the forces at work in the world explode, 
and this explosion intrudes into the unreal world of the mass 
communications. Massacre in Hungary or race riots in South 
Africa involve root questions; a way of life is under fire. Unable 
to cope with such questions, the human image in the mass arts 
usually looks up a little startled and offended at reality’s intru- 
sion. On Playhouse 90, modern man wails and philosophizes a 
bit; on Gunsmoke, he lengthens his drawl and works a little hard- 
er at making his unreality seem real. 

This preoccupation with the moment is manifest in television’s 
accent on entertainment, to the virtual exclusion of discussion 


10 Richard M. Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), p. 113. 
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or serious investigation. It is evident in the formula fiction of the 
slick magazines, or the oversimplified “informational” articles in 
the newspaper supplements. This emphasis on the delights of the 
present moment is a direct violation of the virtue of hope, for the 
theological virtue of hope makes of human life what is essentially 
an expectation of a future life to come. To delay in toying with 
the things of this world is levity; man is not taking human exist- 
ence seriously enough. With disaster already in the air, man acts 
according to the old fairy-tale premise that catastrophe has no 
reality if you can avoid looking it in the eye. 

There is of course little warrant for levity in our time. War 
threatens western civilization with extinction. Specifically human 
values are daily being overturned. We stand at a spiritual cross- 
roads. What is more, the mass arts’ image of man indicates that 
we stand there reluctantly, indecisively, shifting uncomfortably 
from one foot to the other, for we would much rather not be here 
at our crossroads at all, and are not, in fact, equipped for it. 

But Alexander Scourby smiles. The ecstatic, bathing young 
thing inhales the aroma of the sponsor’s soap and smiles. Everyone 
smiles; they are happy. For tragedy never quite penetrates into 
the sound-insulated sanctum of Studio C, despite the marital 
trials of Mary Noble, the floods and revolutions of the newscast, 
the fearful curse of under-arm perspiration. 

Man is depicted as an idler, with no place to go. Having no 
purpose, no faith in the future, he begins to finger, for lack of 
anything better, the present. This must be where his happiness 
lies; where else? His entire investment is then poured into the 
success or failure of the now. Success impels him to presumption; 
failure, to despair. In neither case is life the extended expectation 
which is the Christian vision of life—a yearning for eternal hap- 
piness attainable by the benevolent omnipotence of God. 

Entertainment being the major commodity, radio has been 
turned over to the disk jockeys, the mass circulation magazines 
have evolved a standard type of slick fiction, and TV is committed 
to the situation comedy. The few notions made at treating serious 
subjects indicate more than anything a distrust of art, tradition, 
or the intellectual life. No reference at all, of course, is made to 
the serious supernatural issues of a man’s life. 

This is all in utter disregard for the place of entertainment 
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in human life. While too little recreation may exhaust and 
fatigue, too much recreation distracts from the serious interests 
of life: man does not think of himself or God or the relation 
between them. He lowers his eyes from the far-off goal to the 
petty goals of the present moment. 

Of its very nature, recreation is something brief and intermit- 
tent. It refreshes and rests—which presupposes that one has al- 
ready applied himself to the serious activities of life. Aristotle 
wrote: 

Happiness, therefore, does not lie in amusement; it would, indeed, be 
strange if the end [of life] were amusement, and one were to take trouble 
and suffer hardship all one’s life in order to amuse oneself. For, in a 
word, everything that we choose we choose for the sake of something 
else—except happiness, which is an end. Now to exert oneself and work 
for the sake of amusement seems silly and utterly childish. But to amuse 
oneself in order that one may exert oneself . . . seems right; for amuse- 
ment is a sort of relaxation, and we need relaxation because we cannot 
work continuously. Relaxation, then, is not an end; for it is taken for 
the sake of activity. ™ 


Plato, seeing the danger of this spirit of levity being dissemin- 
ated among the citizens of the ideal city, settled the matter to his 
own satisfaction by exiling the “poet.” However, by “poet” 
here, as one author explains, Plato refers to “the entertainer 
who (admittedly with marvelous skill and very amusingly) rep- 
resents trivial or disgusting things: the kind of person who makes 
farm-yard noises and the like.” 4 The unwitting parallel to to- 
day’s TV variety show is remarkable. 


But AMUSEMENT, NoT RECREATION 


But the mass media do not even provide genuine recreation, 
for the most part—that is, the arousing of deep emotional re- 
sponses for their subsequent release. The diversions of the maga- 
zines or cinema screens are mere pastimes or amusements—the 
kind of thing a man might do between trains when he seeks out 





11 Nicomachean Ethics x. 6. 1176b 28-36. 
12 Cf. The Republic iii. 396a & b. 
13 R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 47. 
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the little movie theater in Grand Central Station. It is a happy 
way to spend an hour. But a man cannot afford to spend large 
segments of his life doing the kind of thing one does between 
trains. Aristotle himself noted the distinction between mere pas- 
time and genuinely recreative art when he remarked that “music 
is pursued, not only as an alleviation of past toil, but also as 
providing recreation.” ** 

The human image of Alexander Scourby, for all his charm, is 
inwardly troubled. And like him, man as represented by the mass 
arts seems genuinely afraid of the real present moment in the 
real world. 

The mass communications, for instance, almost never portray 
man at his work. We hear the cowboy philosophize, see him drink 
and fight, but he does not round up cows or mend fences; some 
generous patron finances his perpetual vacation from life. 

This turning from the realities of ordinary life, with no care 
for the supernatural use to which the unspectacular can be put, 
bypassing the problems, difficulties, and inspirations of a man’s 
state of life, the fulfillment of whose duties brings him the only 
measure of happiness possible to him in this life, is almost un- 
precedented in the history of the arts. A man’s work has always 
been of paramount interest in, for instance, the folk arts: sea 
chanteys, railroad songs, songs of the farm, songs of war. We have 
already seen how the medieval cathedrals enshrined their own 
culture’s respect for the crafts. 

And if one is afraid of the now, while fascinated by it, how can 
he be expected to give a thought to such a long-range project 
like “cultivation of virtue” or “progress in prayer’? 

These notions do not enter into the virtue of religion in its 
rare appearances in the mass media. Religion comes out a bogus 
Christianity calculated to satisfy certain emotional needs, as in 
the pablum of the weepy scriptural spectacle, in which the idea 
of a faith to be lived comes out a giant, good-hearted fairy tale. 
Something of this is exemplified in the following analysis of a 


motion picture called The Next Voice You Hear, produced in 
1950: 


The religion of this picture suggests a friendly, sociable relationship 


ee 


14 Politics viii. 5. 1339b 40. 
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with God and one’s neighbors. Man is not inherently evil; he is good 
and has infinite possibilities. It is not necessary, or even advisable, to 
bemoan one’s sins, to feel deep pangs of conscience, to proselytize, to 
worry about salvation or redemption, or to be concerned with tragic 
aspects of life. Here, in this picture, we have a religion in which im- 
provement comes from within ourselves; a religion of friendliness and 
tolerance for one’s neighbors, even if they do not believe as we do; a 
religion of dressing up for Sunday churchgoing, of a sweet sentimentality 
of mother-son love. It is the religion that is part of our American middle- 
class way of life. . . . There are truths in all religions and it seems of 
minor importance whether we believe in the Trinity, in Buddha, or in 
the teachings of Mohammed. Rather, God judges us on the way we 
live. . . . He asks only that we count our blessings and do our “home- 
work,” and create for ourselves such miracles as understanding, peace, 
and loving kindness. 1° 


There is no concern here for facts as they are apprehended by 
faith; it is the sentiment that counts. Nor is any account taken 
of the virtue of hope, because hope, after all, implies depend- 
ence on God in order to attain some invisible goal, and we 
would rather clutch our independence to ourselves and plunge 
into the present moment. Charity itself has become mere feeling, 
a frivolous emotion embraced for a frivolous motive. 


POVERTY OF SPIRIT IN THE MAss COMMUNICATIONS 


Every Christian, upon receiving the divine life into his soul 
at baptism, must begin the long and painful process of mortifi- 
cation. One of the most powerful desires to be quieted in this 
way is the inclination to acquire, and indeed to be dependent 
upon, material goods and comforts—to possess a car, a house, a 
dress, an appliance. 

These things of course have their place in human life, but 
the yearning for them must be disciplined, and it is quite re- 
markable how thoroughly the mass communications have organ- 
ized to whet, rather than discipline, this appetite. In every four- 
color ad or dramatized commercial, we are shown modern man 
carefully indulging a multitude of unruly, inconsequential de- 


ED 


15 Frederick Elkins, “God, Radio, and the Movies,” Mass Culture, op. cit., 
p. 310 f. 
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sires. In fact, there may well be among the objects he struggles 
to acquire some for which he has no real desire at all, but the 
conspiracy of national advertising has convinced him that he 
must have them. By all the arts of histrionics, design, and per- 
suasion, he is encouraged to desire for the mere sake of desiring. 

St. John of the Cross on many occasions wrote vehemently to 
crush this attitude of mind in the Christian. In his Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, for example, he said: ‘“These desires are the 
cause of two evils in the soul: the one is that they deprive it of 
the spirit of God, and the other is that the soul wherein they 
dwell is wearied, tormented, darkened, defiled, and weakened.” 1 

This polemic of the advertising industry is the arch-enemy of 
Christian detachment from material goods, wherein one uses, 
but is not dominated by, the things of this world. The sponsor 
cries Out to us that soap, deodorant, shampoo, and girdles per- 
form a sublime service for mankind, and therefore not only are 
they deserving of our utmost sacrifices to attain them, but we 
should be thinking about these things all the time—every six 
minutes on the radio and three or four times a page in the 
magazines and newspapers. 

The mass media tell us further lies about Christian chastity. 
This is of course done openly in the purveying of obscene books 
and magazines, as well as in the frequent attacks made upon the 
sanctity of marriage. But it is in their attitude toward love itself 
that the mass arts most subtly violate Christian chastity—detach- 
ment from too great a dependence upon human love. 

Not too much account is made of love for any kind of super- 
natural motive; this would probably be relegated to the religion 
page. But love as a passion, a feeling, an emotion has become 
one of modern man’s all-consuming concerns. 

It should not surprise us that everyone—and especially the 
young—is interested in love. Nature’s purposes in preparing for 
marriage are very evident here. But that love should take such 
frm hold upon the nation’s imagination is quite amazing, for it 
is not the passionate love affairs of the adult man and the adult 
woman that we have come to idolize, but the romantic puppy- 
love of the teenager. 





16 The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, ed. by E. Allison Peers (West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949), I, 34. 
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If we listen at all to contemporary popular songs, we get the 
definite impression that love reaches its all-time peak somewhere 
between the ages of eleven and seventeen; the rest is all down- 
hill. There is no particular interest in marital love, which uses 
the sacramental graces of matrimony to unite two bodies and 
two souls over the years of a married life. How is the teenager 
to learn of lasting love if love is pictured for him as a transient 
experience only; it is not the beloved he loves, since for the 
teenager the beloved changes trom month to month; it is love 
itself with which he carries on his romance. It has become a pass- 
ing flirtation. One partner would do just as well as another, for 
personalities no longer matter. 

For a period of weeks, earlier this year, one of the most pop- 
ular records nationally was “Teen-Angel,’”’ a song admittedly giv- 
ing some support to those who feel that the trouble with modern 
youth is that they have a screw loose somewhere. 

A boy and girl, both in their teens, are returning from a date. 
While crossing a railroad track, their car stalls. With time to 
spare, however, the couple get out of the automobile and walk 
to safety. For no apparent reason, the girl suddenly rushes back 
to the car just as the approaching train bears down on the 
stalled vehicle. She is kiiled. ‘Thus, with a moan and a groan, 
and some gnashing of teeth, the boy cries out, ‘““Teen-Angel, can 
you hear me? .. . Can you see me? .. . Are you still my own true 
love?” She was only sweet sixteen. But since love is always so 
powerful, as love always is between eleven and seventeen (the 
rest is all downhill, remember?) this is the most tragic moment 
in the world for this young man. 

He is somewhat consoled to learn that she was found clutching 
his class ring in her little teenage hand. Considering that the 
tran was bearing down on her and all, that was the real test. 

This delight in the experience of love is a natural stage in 
the development of the adolescent, but in our culture Man the 
Balding, too, takes a wistful, backward glance at his youth. It is 
more than a glance; it is a prolonged stare. Newspapers and mag- 
azines have become strangely intrigued by the “teenage prob- 
lem.” The teenager—how we laugh with him, how we cry with 
him. We are tremendously interested in the youth problem, 
juvenile delinquency and its remedies, sex instruction, how to 
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build more colleges. There is implicit in the solution to many 
such questions the conviction that we must drop more serious 
issues to conform society to the adolescent’s needs, instead of 
preparing him to conform to society and serve its needs. 

All these questions are concerned with preparation for life, 
while the image of man portrayed by them show that we are 
farther than ever from deciding what life is and what it is for. 
It is another symptom of levity in our society—a fear to be con- 
cerned with mature issues and problems of the mature human 
personality. Like the teenager himself, the culture of our times 
is concerned only with the moment. 

We say we want to prepare our young people, but first we 
want to do the preparing, and then we will decide what we are 
preparing them for. 





‘THE CHRISTIAN AND Mass COMMUNICATIONS 


Being beginners in the Christian life, the young do not fully 
comprehend what faith and experience together testify—that 
while the Christian is not forbidden to love the world, he is 
compelled to view it with distrust and suspicion; it is filled with 
a vast number of reasonably good, but undependable, things. 

If worry intrudes into his life, the Christian cannot afford to 
pretend it is not there, for, although death or pain or incon- 
venience will pass away unable to harm him, sin—the only true 
evil—can prevent him from achieving the purpose of his 
existence. 

Only the Christian is the realist. He alone sees the world as it 
is, all its parts, good and evil alike, working together for the 
good of the whole. Only he sees the world as it is in the light of 
faith, and loves it rightly in the light of charity; he alone has 
adequately grasped reality. In the light of revelation he under- 
stands it, knows it for its true value, and indeed is destined to 
possess it in its richest form—the beatific vision of God in heaven. 

The mass communications, on the other hand, reflecting man 
as our times see him, is out of touch with reality, ignoring the 
most significant factors in man’s makeup, urging him on without 
scruple to immerse himself inordinately in the things of this world. 

How is the Christian to keep the world’s image of man at arm’s 
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length? By recollection. In the secret cell of his own soul, the 
recollected man turns over and over the image of the ideal man, 
Christ. In Jesus, the human image in its perfect and most realistic 
form, we find all the essentials: the dynamic activity of the life 
of grace, profound purposiveness, unyielding dedication to a su- 
pernatural goal, and the unceasing sanctification of the small 
moments of life by submission to the grace of the present moment. 

This inner orientation around Christ is protected by a barrier 
which the soul raises up against the image of human nature pro- 
vided by the world. The reading of spiritual books, especially of 
Scripture, meditation upon the personalities of Christ and Our 
Lady, contemplative recitation of the Rosary and of the Divine 
Office—all help to make Christ, the ideal man, vividly real. It is 
in this exemplar of what man should be that we find the true 
significance of human nature. 

If somehow contemporary society could be penetrated by this 
concept of Christ, the supernaturalized man, the mass communica- 
tions could become a direct instrument in accomplishing man’s 
sanctity, instead of the hindrance they promise to be at the 
moment. 
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Delights and Dif ficulties of Prayer 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


a delights of prayer and contemplation have been described 

so enthusiastically by certain authors that most of us have a 
guilty feeling because we find it hard, and even irksome, to pray. 
When we read that the hour of prayer is, or should be, “‘an hour 
spent in heaven,” and then experience positive distaste at prayer, 
we begin to think something is wrong either with us or with our 
prayer. 

Of course we are well aware of what is called aridity in prayer, 
but that state is supposed to be exceptional and intermittent of 
its very nature. Usually we ought to experience a taste for prayer, 
a spiritual food that should whet our appetite as we advance in 
its practice. 

What happens seems exactly the opposite. The consolations of 
earlier years diminish and all but disappear. Prayer becomes a 
continual battle, and there seems little chance that it will not 
continue so. We end by dreading the time of prayer. The effort 
seems almost heroic. Just to get through the hour or half-hour is 
almost unendurable. On the other hand, the saints, who are our 
masters in spiritual life, despite their love for prayer also speak 
of it as a crucifixion and have maintained that the deprivation of 
consolation at prayer is the normal course of the life of faith; only 
this arid kind of prayer is truly useful and profitable to the soul. 
The prayer of faith, deprived of emotional trappings is the only 
purification that will eventually strengthen the soul and root it in 
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the pure love of God. The humble acceptance of aridity will weed 
out imperfections and self-seeking. It will anchor the soul to God’s 
will, loved and accepted for His own sake and not for the sensible 
joy perceived by the affective faculties. When therefore we hear 
of the inexpressible joys of contemplation experienced in the 
higher stages of prayer, we must beware of affirming a necessary 
connection between these joys and sanctity itself. Spiritual delight 
in prayer is seldom, except in the first and last stages of perfec- 
tion, a very sure sign of divine approval; it acts as a lure to entice 
beginners, and, in the last stages, spiritual ecstasy is the result of 
the overwhelming of the lower faculties by the Holy Spirit, who 
fills the soul with His seven gifts. 

In the intermediate stages, where the vast majority of us stand 
(this, too, is the ordinary state of saints at prayer), the delights 
of prayer must be viewed with suspicion. Souls on this level are 
not led by God to sanctity by consolations, however spiritual these 
appear. If a soul is a gourmet for such delicacies, the chances are 
that it will never want to scale the rough heights of Calvary with 
Christ. These spiritual delights are to be looked into and judged 
critically, as the natural distaste for prayer must also be accepted 
at face value, without too much concern for the guilty feeling it 
engenders in a soul of good will, sincerity, and generosity. There 
may be other reasons why prayer becomes difficult—reasons that 
have nothing directly to do with the usual purification of the soul, 
though they may be indirectly part of the natural progress in 
prayer. 

For example, habitual failure to prepare the subject for prayer 
may result in a formless and aimless meditation. Preparation for 
meditation is important, for the mind should be intent on a defin- 
ite point as a precaution against distractions. God may allow us 
to fall into such carelessness as part of our training in humility, 
but when carried to excess lack of preparation merely shows fun- 
damental cowardice and irreverence for God’s presence. 

Again, mental activity may be such that no time or opportunity 
is left for the “touch” of God speaking to the soul—not that 
spiritual locutions need be articulate, but God may exercise the 
spiritual pressure of His wisdom only in silence and gently but 
strongly draw the soul toward Himself. Too much speculating or 
arguing, too many learned reflections and theological abstractions 
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never produce real prayer but impede God’s action upon a soul 
effectively smothered under its own burden of thinking. 


AVOIDING THE HARDSHIPS 


Perhaps, however, the mistaken attitude most common among 
those who find prayer difficult and repelling is escapism. At any 
cost we want to avoid the hardships of prayer which compel us to 
remain silent and trustful in the presence of a God who seems 
millions of miles away, whose silence is so unbearable to one who 
seeks Him faithfully and with a pure heart. 

It is an acute and ever-present temptation to wish to escape 
the dilemma of desiring to possess God, and at the same time, 
avoiding the conditions imposed by this desire. We feel the need 
to approach God, yet we are afraid of the emptiness of mind and 
heart that His presence demands. 

I do not think that after years of mental prayer we ought to 
desire sensible consolations as such. Experience sufficiently proves 
the inadequacy of the spiritual enthusiasm of a prayer where the 
affective faculties are overwrought. This kind of enthusiasm can- 
not last and a letdown is inevitable. Besides, when the sterner, 
arduous acts of self-denial present themselves, we find no strength 
in the pallid effusions experienced at prayer. These effusions ap- 
pear like so many illusions, incapable of producing the sacrificial 
generosity we need. For prayer, though it may be defined as 
tasting God, is meant as a help to do His will, not merely to en- 
joy Him momentarily. There can be no true possession of God at 
prayer which does not include the resolve to follow Christ on 
the road to Calvary. 

It is important to appraise the affective substance of our prayer. 
To what is the absence of the emotional element in prayer at- 
tributable? What is the function of emotional love? Is that kind 
of “lovingness” to be accepted, or should it be discarded as a 
threat to a Christian way of life based on suffering, union with 
Christ crucified? 

Granted that God is responsible for consolations, especially in 
the initial years of the spiritual life, do not these delights rather 
follow upon the emotionalism and novelty of youth’s discovery 
of spirituality? Furthermore, may not the diminution of sensible 
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enthusiasm at prayer be less a trial from God than familiarity’s 
emotional indifference, though the will to achieve objective per- 
fection may be stronger and more deep-seated than existed in the 
soul’s first fervor? 

After all, nature and supernature possess certain similarities. 
Growth in perfection follows the same pattern as emotional ma- 
turing. Old married couples may be as much in love as they were 
on their honeymoon, if by love is meant the need each feels for 
the other’s well-being and happiness. So too with regard to our 
love for God and the expression of that love in prayer. It is but 
natural that we became emotionally involved with the beauty 
and goodness of God when we first meet them in prayer. It is not 
surprising that as knowledge increases love also deepens. With a 
deepening of love, many of the sentimental offerings that went 
with it were dropped, not because they were unimportant, but 
because they became less meaningful. We began to understand 
that love is strong in proportion to self-surrender, and that it re- 
quires more than little gifts to satisfy it. Love, in short, exacts 
total gift of self, without emotional involvements. 

Now we know better where we stand at prayer, which is a self- 
offering rather than a “tasting how sweet is the Lord.” Not that 
prayer is devoid of spiritual taste, but this taste is a consequence 
rather than an accompaniment of advanced prayer. Prayer re- 
mains a self-crucifixion with Christ, and the delights of prayer 
are those of Christ, whose supreme happiness was to conform His 
own will to that of the Father. The perfect prayer is embodied in 
Christ’s words: “Father, if it be possible let this chalice pass from 
Me; nevertheless, Thy will not Mine be done!” 


PHYSICAL OBSTACLES TO PRAYER 


No one can deny that habitual prayer requires self-discipline, 
which is unpleasant. Closer attention is paid nowadays to the 
physical factors of prayer. Not that the reaction of mental faculties 
upon the physical senses was unknown to the ancients, but much 
of what was known as temptation is now more correctly referred 
to as physical or psychological difficulties, though moderns may 
at times have gone too far in this direction. 

Still, it may be that difficulties at prayer have strictly physical- 
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mental reasons, such as fatigue, overwork, anxiety, nervousness, 
ill-health. It would be well to look into these factors before 
analyzing the spiritual obstacles to prayer. What appears an in- 
surmountable spiritual difficulty in prayer may be overwork, physi- 
cal lassitude, or a run-down condition. 

The discovery that physical illness rather than a spiritual dif- 
ficulty is at work may prevent discouragement at not obtaining 
full success at prayer. It may assuage that feeling of guilt we ex- 
perience when listening to retreat masters speak of love for prayer 
and the attraction we should feel toward it. One may not realize 
one’s love for prayer because physical difficulties blur the mind 
and confuse its judgments. Thus my first thought at prayer may 
well be: what a sacrifice to have to kneel or sit here, cut off from 
more congenial work, my mind and imagination pinned down to 
abstract truths or spiritual values! This feeling may be sincere— 
and it may be overwhelmingly strong so that prayer itself is iden- 
tified with the physical hardships accompanying it. 

Yet, once the distinction is perceived between the physical and 
mental hardships and the supernatural good of prayer, we can 
make all necessary allowances for the distaste that prayer might 
conjure up. We shall accept the hardships, and love all the more 
fervently the prayer which unites to God and gives strength for 
spiritual combat. This good we hold on to and yearn for in- 
creasingly, while smiling at brother body. 


PERIOD OF REPOSE 


There is no reason why the time set apart for meditation should 
not be one of peace and repose. Our minds, so active during the 
day, should welcome this period of rest, when God is allowed to 
envelop us with his illuminative graces. Nowadays we carry over 
the feverish activity of our lives into the time set for prayer. We 
have forgotten the value of silence in God’s sight; that is why 
prayer is often a chore, just like any other mental effort. Thus the 
difficulty of prayer is of our own making. 

The renunciation of mental activity at prayer pays off, yet we 
shy from it as though the vacuum would leave us suspended in 
mid-air, but only. at that price can God fill mind and _ heart. 
The creation of a mental vacuum is not an end in itself. It is an 
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active invitation to God to enter into our heart. It is a yearning 
and a full-bodied desire to receive God’s grace through an inner 
perception of His presence. 

The trouble, of course, is that God demands an attitude of great 
humility before He enters the soul. It is not enough to desire 
Him; deep down we must be aware of our unworthiness in the 
presence of God’s majesty. A whole lifetime of humility must 
precede the entrance of God into our heart at prayer. The in- 
timacy of the divine presence is achieved only in reverence and 
adoration of the Guest who comes to us. Like the Little Flower, 
we must feel that we are very small; and the smaller, the more 
childlike, the more surely we shall see God. This is true poverty 
of spirit, the way of spiritual childhood which alone merits to see 
God. 

The reward of this humble attitude is an inner savor, unfelt 
in sense-perceptivity, and not always immediately forthcoming. 
However, it increases in frequency and depth with each moment 
of prayer, however frustrating the occurrence. Difficulties or de- 
lights cease to have great importance, as we lovingly dwell on the 
one thing necessary, a humble, joyous contemplation at the feet 
of Jesus crucified. 
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What God Said to Mary 
in the Canticle of Canticles’ 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


I will lead her into solitude, and I will speak to her heart. No 

solitude was ever deeper than that of Our Lady Immaculate. 
Alone she stood before God, infinitely far from Him, yet far, too, 
from any other human creature. He led her, indeed, into solitude, 
and that solitude was her fullness of grace. Negatively, Mary was 
free from sin. Positively, she was enriched with the life and love 
of God. Her solitude was less a desert than a garden of delights 
for the divine pleasure. And there, though alone, she was never 
lonely. To eyes unadjusted to heavenly realities, Mary may seem 
somewhat sad in her aloofness from ordinary human ways. Such 
a view ignores the Scripture on this point, which says she was 
delighted in playing before God, a joy that no one except Mary 
herself can comprehend or appreciate. Hers was an incredibly 
happy solitude. It was utterly impossible that she be lonely in the 
love of the Three to whom she was Daughter and Mother and 
Bride—the One who Himself led her that He might ‘speak to 
her heart.” 

Who can know what God said to the heart of Mary? The 
Church in her liturgy points to the Canticle of Canticles as the 


—_, 


1 All citations from the Canticle of Canticles are from the translation of the 
Old Testament by Ronald Knox (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950). 
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love song of God to His best beloved one: in the words of Solo- 
mon to the “fairest of woman-kind;” in the words of the country 
lover, heard in dream or reality; in the interludes or comments 
of the author of the drama itself. 

Taking the Canticle slowly, verse by verse as it seems to suggest 
God’s words to our Lady in the solitude of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, it may be possible to share some of the joy that was 
God’s in her. 

O Lady Immaculate, beloved solitude of God and His beautiful 
one, teach us what that solitude and that beauty meant to Him 
so that we may rejoice with Him in You. 


I 


A lily, matched with these other maidens, a lily among the 
brambles, she whom I love (2:2). 


“And is not God my gardener?” asked Chesterton’s King Alfred 
in the Ballade of the White Horse. It is with the eye of a garden- 
er, and in the imagery of flowers, that the Holy Spirit first writes 
of Mary in the Canticle. He sees her regal in solitary splendor 
among all other flowers, which appear in comparison with her, 
whatever individual excellence each might have, no more than 
brambles. Lofty, the lily of the Immaculate Conception lifts her 
chaliced fragance to the sun of His Love, letting His radiant grace 
fill her until the delicate petals seem aglow with a luminous 
beauty all her own. You are all beautiful, O Mary, and there is 
no stain in you. 

Her glory is in her purity. Immaculate by God’s preventative 
power, replete with His life at the moment of conception, the 
soul of Mary, because free to choose good or evil like any other 
human being, increased her capacity for that grace from moment 
to moment all her life long. So that while at any time God's angel 
might in truth hail her as “full of grace,” his greeting to her at 
her Assumption into heaven would mean immeasurably more 
than it meant at the Annunciation. You are all beautiful, O Mary! 
Oh, how beautiful you are! Lily of God, O loveliness for His 
eye alone—erect and graceful in the morning breeze as He looks 
with complete happiness upon you—bloom forever in the garden 
of His good pleasure. 
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II 


An oath, maidens of Jerusalem! By the gazelles and the wild 
fawns I charge you, wake never from her sleep my heart’s 
love, till wake she will! (2:7). 


This adjuration of King Solomon follows several sentences in 
which the bride in the Canticle has described his honoring her 
by bringing her into his own banquet-hall, cushioning her on 
flowers, heaping apples about her. “His left hand,” she says, “‘pil- 
lows my head; his right hand, even now, ready to embrace me.” 
Then, apparently, the simple village girl whom the king has 
chosen for his bride, falls asleep. To the others at the banquet 
table, the king lifts a finger of warning: ‘““Wake never from her 
sleep my heart’s love, till wake she will.” 

There is tenderness here, the bowing of the great to the hum- 
ble, the care of the strong for the weak, the exquisite caution of 
love for the littleness of the loved one. Even more than that is 
respect for the will of the other. Only when she “wills” to awake, 
must she be roused. Can this be the attitude of God for the youth- 
ful Mary who has not yet heard Gabriel’s message? Are the maid- 
ens of Jerusalem the attending angels, who watch with God the 
unfolding of that life whose immaculate glory is not yet revealed 
to human eyes? Wake her not, He would insist, until she will by 
her prayers and longing bring about that prelude to the Incarna- 
tion which will rouse her to the role of Mother of God. And even 
then she must be free. Though she be His “‘heart’s love,” because 
she is His heart’s love, He must have her loving consent to the 
miracle He longs to work with her. 


III 


Winter is over now, the rain passed by. At home, the flowers 
have begun to blossom: ... We can hear the turtle-dove 
cooing already, here at home (2:11 f.). 


In anticipation God speaks to Mary, who has already declared 
in the voice of the village maid in the Canticle: “I can hear my 
true love calling to me: Rise up, rise up quickly, dear heart, so 
gentle, so beautiful, rise up and come with me.” Then follow His 
words of reassurance that winter is over, spring at hand. It is 
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easy to think that mankind longed for the redemption. Suffering 
from the slavery to Satan that Adam and Eve had made their 
legacy, through the centuries all earth’s children looked eagerly 
for the Savior promised by God in Paradise. All creation groaned, 
as St. Paul puts it. But God longed also, and groaned, perhaps, in 
spirit that His wisdom must make the erring ones await with 
Him the fullness of time. 

How jubilant then, His heart, at the waxing to maturity of the 
little maid of Nazareth whom He had chosen and prepared to be 
the Mother of the Redeemer. That dear heart, so gentle and beau- 
tiful, would now rise from unawareness of its own significance 
and go with Him to that glorious work of delivering men from 
sin. In glad tones He describes the change in terms of winter's 
passing. At home, he says, the home of the heart of Mary, the 
flowers have begun to blossom. Mary is not the flower now; God 
uses a figure of speech that attributes to her more than loveliness 
and fragrance. She is the turtle-dove, cooing already that soft 
melody of love with its undertones of yearning, reminiscent of a 
mother’s evening lullaby to her sleepy infant. God hears, that ear 
of God so keen with love; the song says what His heart is already 
crying: it is time for Redemption. 


IV 


Rouse thee, and come, so beautiful, so well-beloved, still 
hiding thyself as a dove hides in cleft rock or crannied wall. 
Show me but thy face, let me but hear thy voice, that voice 
sweet as thy face is fair (2:13). 

The king would not allow the maidens of Jerusalem to awaken 
the bride, but the lover pleads with her to rouse herself and come 
to him. Again God will not force Mary’s will, but His heart calls 
to her, His dove, to fly from the rock of His own appointment, 
now cleft by the approaching time of redemption; from the wall 
of man’s unredeemed state into which her Immaculate Concep- 
tion has made a cranny through which the wall can be broken 
down. 

The lover yearns for a complete possession of his bride, but is 
content to wait for that if now he may see her face, or even hear 
her voice. The face of Mary—who guesses its beauty but the God 
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who made it incomparably fair? And her voice matches it with 
matchless music. 

All the harmony of the world is nothing to this voice that says 
to God: I will what You will. I love You. For this strong but 
gentle assent to His will He has waited for centuries, has waited 
for all eternity. However the flower of Mary’s face is beautiful, 
the force of her will to love perfectly is more than beauty. It puts 
power into the hand of God who had willed to be powerless un- 
til this voice speak the sweet words of consent to His desire. Once 
this voice has sounded, the bride may truly say: “All mine, my 
true love, and I all his... till the day grows cool, and the shadows 
long.” 


Vv 


Who is this that makes her way up by the desert road, erect 
as a column of smoke, all myrrh and incense, and those sweet 
scents the perfume knows? (3:6). 


The desert road of Mary’s human life leads from the solitude 
that is her Immaculate Conception to her role as Mother of God. 
Along this road God sees her coming, and likens her graceful ap- 
proach to the rising of a column of smoke. In almost all religions 
there is the use of incense. Men’s eyes spy something mystic in 
the slender thread of pearly smoke rising from the thurifer, in- 
clined by whatever wind blows, but rising inevitably to the 
heavens of their God or gods. This is symbolic of the spirit of 
man, aspiring as well as adoring. 

There should be no surprise, then, if the divine vision makes 
Mary synonymous with this visible prayer. She was more than 
incense to Him in her praise, more than the myrrh of sacrifice. 
She was joy and pleasure to His heart as perfume is to the human 
senses. There is no purpose in sweet aromas beyond their sensible 
attraction, which enhances that which is already pleasurable. To 
the appealing qualities of Mary imaged in flower and gentle dove, 
God adds this further joy of sweetness as if to say His delight in 
her is endless. 

Only the perfumer knows the variety and rarity and costliness 
of the scents that charm the heart of God in Mary—and He is 
Himself the Perfumer. The flower smiles for His happiness; the 
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dove sings for Him. And for Him rises from thurifer of the heart 
of His bride, the incense of her love. 


VI 


A litter King Solomon will have, of Lebanon wood: A golden 
frame it must have, on silver props, with cushions of purple; 
Within are picture tales of love, for your pleasure, maidens 
of Jerusalem (3:10). 


The part of the Canticle including these lines, Monsignor 
Ronald Knox calls an interlude in the form of a song. But since 
he also gives as a literal translation of within are picture tales of 
love this variation: within, it was inlaid with love, the reference 
might well be to the heart of Mary Immaculate. 

It was she who bore God, her King, in love and in actuality. 
What significance the precious wood of Lebanon, brought from 
far heights at great price and with superhuman effort; what the 
golden frame, the silver props, the cushions of royal purple, but 
as the virtues of Mary’s soul that made her as worthy as human 
might be to house Divinity? 

Yet these exterior supports and decorations of the whole are 
less enchanting, either to God or to the angels personified as 
maidens of Jerusalem, than the love which inlaid that litter and 
upon which the king reclined. Pictures of love might be meaning- 
ful as a foresight of the mysteries of Mary’s life, which would 
certainly give pleasure to angels and men of contemplation, but 
for God, what need of pictures? 

For Him, the heart of Mary was inlaid with love. He might 
imagine, if he would, the scenes in which she would show that 
love, tell the first rosary, mystery by mystery. Nevertheless, His 
joy lay in the primary charity that gave life to those scenes, leading 
Him to choose that tabernacle above all others as His resting place. 


VII 


Come out, maidens of Sion, and see King Solomon wearing 
the crown that was his mother’s gift to him on his day of 
triumph, the day of his betrothal (3:11). 


These last lines of the song of the maidens as interlude refer 
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to Mary’s threefold relation to the Blessed Trinity. The day of 
God’s triumph is that in which His immaculate daughter was 
brought freely and gladly to the espousals of the Annunciation, 
in which the Holy Spirit of Love betrothed her, and, in that mys- 
terious action, made her Mother of the divine Son. O beata Trin- 
itas. 

The crown that the maidens are bidden to see is the supreme 
joy that Mary was to God always, His crowning delight. By her 
loving consent to His will in the Incarnation, she crowned Him 
with the total gift of herself as daughter, bride, and mother. 

Possibly a human tenderness might see here another interpre- 
tation. Knowing the story of Bethlehem, the reader is likely to 
see a crown of no greater weight than the caress of a flower, the 
touch of a dove’s wing, or of a cloud of incense wafted by—the 
kiss of Mary on the top of the golden head of her little Christ 
Child new-born. That reading makes more than the scene in the 
Canticle would suggest, however. 

The crown that Solomon’s mother placed on his head was 
truly regal: she the queen, he the prince become king. Here a 
mature woman with a solid circlet of gold crowns the royal brown 
of her royal son. It is Mary, Queen, who acts to God as Mother, 
in a foreshadowing of the day when, at His side in the great 
judgment, she will crown Him in His mystical body, acting as 
Queen of the Universe, Mother of all men. 


VIII 


How fair thou art, my true love, how fair! Eyes soft as dove’s 
eyes, half-seen behind thy veil; ... Thy lips a line of scarlet, 
guardians of that sweet utterance (4:1,3). 


Praise for the beauty of the village maid from either the king 
or the country lover as remembered by her in the palace, holds 
the imagery of previous words, and links the scenes in the ban- 
quet hall with those in her previous rustic environment. Again 
the dove figures, but this time with a reference to her modesty. 
God, who is Himself a hidden God, Deus absconditus, loves the 
humility of His handmaid as well as her gentleness. 

And as her eyes guard her glance, so her lips protect her 
speech. What is that sweet utterance that God cherishes in his 
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bride but her quiet assent to His will? No sweeter utterance to 
His ears than that ever. 

The whiteness of the dove, the luminous glance half-hidden 
behind the lacy veil, the brilliant scarlet of her lips—all is sym- 
bolic of the purity of Mary, and her love for her God. Immacu- 
late she was from the beginning, but never cold and marble white, 
never ice and snow. Hers the feathery whiteness of wings in the 
morning sun. 

Scarlet is for love, and for desire. Mary’s ardent yearning to do 
for Love what Love desired was tempered by her humility before 
that Divine Love. Yet from the scarlet lips that guarded her words 
came what God most wanted to hear, that sweet music that 
charmed His heart more than the symphony of blue seas and sil- 
ver stars. 





IX 


Thy neck rising proudly, nobly adorned, like David’s em- 
battled tower, hung about with a thousand shields, panoply 
of the brave (4:4). 





Thus was God the first to call Mary by the title: Tower of 
David. Here is one of the earliest indications of her role in the 
mystical body of Christ as “neck’”—channel, aqueduct leading 
life from head to members, and as such indispensable. 

Nor is that office of Mary wholly utilitarian. Beautiful in it- 
self, the tower of David is made more attractive by tokens of 
victory, by the shields of those who have conquered in Mary’s 
name. Warlike symbols might seem to have no place in a love 
song, but this is the song of the God of Hosts to her who is at 
once the chief prize of battle and the captain of His choicest 
troops. 

Quite rightly, the tower rises proudly, for Mary has been brave 
above all heroes but the Christ to whom she is so closely united. 

Who can match the courage that met God’s invitation to share 
her life with His incomprehensible Godhead? Who can stand 
with her upon the heights of divinity, still no more than human, 
and not lose the humility that led God to choose her for glory? 

Who can sink with her to the depths of sorrow and not lose 
faith in the ultimate rightness of things through the Cross? 
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Let thy beauty rise proudly, O Mary, Beloved of God, em- 
battled though that tower of David be until the last soul comes 
home, triumphant, to the courts of the King, victorious through 
thee. 


xX 


Fair in every part, my true love, no fault in all thy fashion- 
ing! (4:7). 


The total beauty of Mary can be understood only by God. 

Only His eyes have seen the complete and perfect glory of 
her grace-filled soul. 

Gabriel himself saw but a part of it when he hailed her “full 
of grace.” 

How much can we see? No matter how pure our gaze, we see 
no more than the foothills of her soaring peaks of sanctity. 

And God alone can know the reason for that faultlessness. She 
is “fair in every part” because she is His “true love.” No heart 
but hers brings to Him the utter dedication of that Immaculate- 
ness. 

With what delight must the God of Love look upon this superb 
fashioning of His own hands! Yet more than the masterpiece of 
His creation, the love of Mary which permitted such craftsman- 
ship pleases the heavenly artist. Had she not loved with so perfect 
a love, His omnipotence could not have fashioned that flawless 
beauty. He would not have acted without her wholehearted con- 
sent to His action. 

This is the main mystery of the Immaculate One. Her true love 
is the key of the loveliness in her which rejoices the Heart of God. 

Make us worthy, Beautiful Lady, to praise thee in this entire 
fidelity which merited perfect beauty for you. Make us like to 
thee in this. 


XI 


Venture forth from Lebanon, and come to me, my bride, 
my queen that shall be. Leave Amana behind thee, Sanir and 
Hermon heights, where the lairs of lions are, where the 
leopards roam the hills (4:8). 
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O ire! O perire! O ad Te pervenire! “Oh, to go. Oh, to arrive. 
Oh, to pass through all things else to come to Thee.” 

This is the cry of the soul to God—any soul—the soul that 
longs for Him—the soul that longs to be possessed totally by Him. 

But God Himself cries out to Mary: Come. It is here He who 
longs for her. Leave everything, He bids her, even the high lands 
of beauty, even the sanctified deserts of prayer in this world. 

As “Bride” he addresses her. He calls her significantly, and 
with even more meaning in this context, “my Queen that shall 
be,” so as to make this an Assumption-word. The land of grace 
in the life of Mary was lofty and gorgeous with that untrammelled 
glory of Immaculateness. Yet compared to the heaven over which 
God planned His Bride to reign as Queen, it was a wilderness 
that sheltered beasts. 

“Venture forth,” He encourages her, as if to say further: “Come 
with confidence; trust Me to guide you into realms beyond hu- 
man understanding. Set out courageously, my Mary; enter the 
land of love without limit.” 

Acting on this word, Mary went forth, and came at last to 
heaven, where “the angels rejoice, and with praises bless the 
Lord” for their most beauteous Queen. 
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A Life to be Lived 


Peter Houlihan, O.P. 


‘y= LORD said to His apostles: ‘Abide in me, and I in you” 

(John 15:4). In such few words, only He, divine Wisdom, 
could have summed up the whole reason for man’s existence, re- 
demption, and sanctification: To live in Him and He in us. This 
is the perfection of the life of grace for which Christ shed His 
blood. This ‘‘abiding” with Christ begins now, when, through 
grace, He and the soul are united as the vine and the branch. 
The metaphor suggests the intimacy of this union. We not only 
live with Christ, but we live in Him. He wishes to be the whole 
center of our life. He wishes that we become another Him, living 
and guiding ourselves by His thoughts and desires. And who can 
say what limits this union of friendship and love can have? “Holy 
Father, keep in Thy name those whom Thou has given Me, that 
they may be one even as We are (John 17:11)... . And the glory 
Thou has given Me, I have given to them, that they may be one, 
even as We are one: I in them and Thou in Me” (John 17:22). 
Our own union with Him takes on some of that intimacy, mystery, 
and holiness of the oneness of the three Persons in the one divine 
Substance. 

There is no doubt of this union with Christ through grace. How 
conscious on our part can this union become? Many live good 
lives united to Christ, although rarely conscious of this union or 
aware of the possibilities of perfecting this friendship. Is it pos- 
sible to live this union to such an extent that it becomes an al- 
most continual abiding with Christ and sharing His and our lives 
together and living actively by His thoughts and desires? Since a 
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life of prayer is the normal expression of this abiding in Christ, 
the question may be asked in another way: How continuous can 
prayer be? Must it be limited to brief periods on our knees, to 
the daily half hour of meditation, to the saying of prayers pre- 
scribed by a rule or adopted as a schedule of piety? Or can our 
prayer become a living part of us, mixing with almost every 
thought and desire, so that hardly any part of the day is without 
this abiding with Christ, actively united with Him in all we do? 
Must we continue to think of prayer as the satisfaction of a need, 
such as eating three times a day, or rather as life itself with which 
we are concerned all day? 


CHARITY REQUIRED OF ALL 


Man's supernatural life of grace, as the word implies, is a life 
to be lived continually. It requires an all-embracing dedication of 
the soul to God. For this reason, the commandment to love God 
is the principal one, and in fulfilling it the Christian reaches his 
full perfection. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind” 
(Matt. 22:37). Here charity, the cause of prayer, is required of 
every person; not any kind of charity, but the love of God, whole 
and entire, dedicated and complete. Charity has no limits; nor 
need prayer have a limit when it is understood as the expression 
of our desire for God, the Christian’s yearnings and abiding in 
Christ. 

The saints were those who lived the life of grace in its full 
extent. They lived a life of prayer, letting its influence mark all 
they did, not hesitating to rid themselves of any impediment to 
prayer. These discovered that other occupations could not in- 
terrupt their union with Christ, but that desires alien to the will 
of God could. Most of them also had a prodigious faculty for 
spending hours in vocal or mental prayer. Though we may not 
be able to imitate the saints in this regard, any more than we 
would try to imitate the Chinese missionary in The Keys of the 
Kingdom, who repeated fifty thousand ejaculations a day, we can. 
and should, try to emulate them by living continually in the de- 
sire for God and abiding in Him. This neither fatigues or bores, 
but brings the human heart to its full maturity, placing it in God. 
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‘To lift man to God on the wings of his thought and desire, to 
inflame his love and devotion, to live only for the pleasure of 
God, is precisely the reason for prayer. Whether we speak of the 
prayer of petition or of the prayer of contemplation, the object of 
the prayer is the same: To fill the soul with God and to make 
the individual more and more conscious of his sonship with the 
Father. In all prayer, of the beginner or of the perfect, it is love 
that draws the soul to God like a magnet. “My love is my weight,” 
said St. Augustine. “It moves me and impels me in all I do.” 
“Prayer is the ascent of the soul to God,” noted St. John Damas- 
cene, implying again the union of the soul with God. 

Vocal prayer is meant to awaken the soul to the thought of 
God and the desire to serve Him better. Man is desperately in 
need of God who fashioned him out of nothingness to find his 
happiness in the fullness of the Godhead. Prayer begun with the 
lips, sparks the movement of the mind and will towards God. 
When vocal prayer no longer serves as a lever to lift us Godward, 
then it must cease, at the risk of otherwise becoming mere heart- 
less repetition, a thing of fatigue and boredom. “It is fitting,” 
says St. Thomas, “that prayer should endure as long as it is useful 
for exciting the fervor of our interior desire for God.” ! We use 
prayer to ask what we need from the divine bounty. We seek in 
it consolation, strength, and direction. We ask for the remedy 
of vice and the perfection of virtue. We always need to ask, since 
we are creatures and in need of everything. But we cannot always 
be asking. For this reason, periods of the day are set aside for 
prayer. Times of vocal and mental prayer are by their very na- 
ture limited. “External prayer is precisely to arouse internal fer- 
vor,’ writes Father Farrell, “not to ruin our disposition or wreck 
our homes. And what is true of the individual and his external 
prayer holds also for public prayer and the devotion of the whole 
community; public prayers are not designed to embitter the com- 
munity or induce a communal pain in the back, but rather to 
increase the fervor of the whole people.” ? We cannot fulfill the 
admonition of St. Paul to pray always by spending the whole day 
in vocal prayer. 

Prayer is not easy for most of us, so that when St. Thomas tells 





1 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 83, a. 14. 
* A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945), III, 267. 
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us prayer should not be protracted to weariness of soul, he is not 
furnishing us with a handy excuse for curtailing our prayers. As 
long as we are distracted human beings, prayer, vocal or mental, 
will demand a real effort, and often a painful one. “The king- 
dom of heaven suffers violence and the violent take it by storm” 
(Matt. 11:12). Certainly prayer requires us to set spiritual values 
before earthly ones, to detach ourselves from material desires and 
attach ourselves to God, to examine our behavior in the light of 
Christian principles, to admit the necessity of reform before we 
can conform ourselves to Christ’s ideals. All of this is a sort of 
violence by which we assault and take away the spiritual goods 
of heaven. 

But is there no other way to pray? If vocal and mental prayer 
are limited by human inability to keep at them, and by the exi- 
gencies of life that keep us busy at other things, how can we pray 
always, following the advice of Scripture, “Let nothing keep thee 
from praying always” (Ecclus. 18:22), and “Pray without ceas- 
ing’ (I Thess. 5:17). 


PRAYER AN ESSENTIAL PART OF CHRIST’S LIFE 


The Gospels do not tell us that our Lord prayed always, but 
from the fact that His human nature was united hypostatically to 
the person of the Word, one can conclude that His life was a 
continual communication with His Father. The Gospels suggest 
that His was a life of prayer, prayer that was an essential part of 
Him, that kept His soul always attentive to the voice and will of 
His Father, wherein His only desire was to do what was pleasing 
to Him. In various parts of the Gospels He appears to us to pray 
as spontaneously and naturally as breathing. Often He left the 
crowd seeking His favor to pass the night in prayer, to converse 
with His Father in secret. But more than this, how easily and 
familiarly He turned to His Father in joy and sorrow. Now He 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit. Now He prayed aloud before the 
tomb of Lazarus. When the fear of His sorrowful death gripped 
His heart, He cried out, ““Now my soul is troubled. And what 
shall I say? Father, deliver me from this hour! No, this is why | 
came to this hour. Father, glorify thy name” (John 12:27). St. 
Paul describes His prayer as ‘‘a loud cry and tears” (Heb. 5:7). 
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His prayer of deep anguish and merciful forgiveness uttered from 
the Cross only convinces yet more that nothing could draw His 
mind and heart away from the contemplation of His Father. He 
dies commending His spirit into the hands of His Father. Here 
is Jesus our model for a life of prayer, of continual communica- 
tion with God. ‘Through a life of grace, the Christian can approx- 
imate that union of prayer with the Father that Christ had in a 
most perfect way through the union of His humanity with the 
Second Person of the Trinity. 

Mary's life again suggests a constant prayerfulness, as much as 
would be possible for her who never knew sin and made the in- 
dwelling of God in her soul the focal point of her life. Charity 
in her soul knew no impediments, binding her every day of her 
life closer to God. Because she lived a life of prayer, she was pre- 
pared to give immediate heed and consent to the will of God 
whenever manifested to her. Surely and promptly she answered 
the angel, giving her consent. For this reason, St. Augustine said 
that Mary would not have borne Christ in her womb, if she had 
not first borne Him within her heart and mind. Her Magnificat 
is a masterpiece of prayer, poured out without poetic artifice 
from a soul that lived what it said. Her Rosary is her own instru- 
ment to build in us something of her own edifice of prayer, her 
habitual disposition of keeping in mind and pondering all the 
mysteries of Christ. 

Certainly there are many problems concerned with a life of 
prayer. The distractions and demands of modern life are not the 
least of these. The telephone, the automobile, television and 
radio have brought the world more and more into our lives, giv- 
ing an atmosphere of prayer less chance of developing and main- 
taining itself. How then can one with any show of reality discuss 
the possibility of continual prayer? Perhaps we should be satis- 
fied that we do not neglect our daily prayers, our Sunday Mass, 
the half hour of meditation, and the Divine Office. If this is all 
that can be expected of us, the question of living continually a 
life of prayer is no longer relevant. 

However, the answer is not so simple. No one can limit the 
scope of prayer to occasional vocal or mental prayer. No more 
does a man limit his thought and desire to certain times of the 
day. At least he knows that to be truly human he must live by 
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right reason all through the day and love things rightly, in this 
way characterizing all he does by his intellect and will. The in- 
fluence of our life of grace, in like manner, should extend 
throughout the day. There can be no question of limiting our 
thought or love of God or neighbor in God to set periods of the 
day. The life of grace, as its name suggests, is to be lived con- 
stantly, so that relating all to God and loving all in Him is not 
an avocation, but the very essence of daily life. 

Grace in the soul is a seed, and as such must grow. It is an 
organic entity that must develop by every means or it will atro- 
phy. Thus for the Christian destined for God, the supernatural 
life of grace must leaven, envelop, and direct all his daily activ- 
ities. With this in mind, it is easy to understand what St. Paul 
means when he writes, “If you be risen with Christ [through 
baptism], seek the things that are above, where Christ is seated 
at the right hand of God. Mind the things that are above, not 
the things that are on earth. For you have died [to sin] and your 
life is hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3:1). Under this aspect, 
a life of continual prayer, or as continual as it can be, is of ut- 
most importance to every man and woman, whether simple lay- 
men, religious, or priests. Through prayer we relate ourselves to 
God and actively live the supernatural life. Without exception, 
to all men St. Paul directs the words, ‘Pray without ceasing,” 
for all who hold the supernatural life of grace within their souls 
must strive for complete union with God where the seed of grace 
flowers and fructifies. No less a commandment do we have from 
Christ than to be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect, which 
is to say that our thought and desire become identified with His 
and we live as intimately as possible in Him. 


CONTINUOUS IN ITS CAUSE 


How then can we attain to continual prayer if, as has been 
noted, vocal prayer must of its nature and because of our inabil- 
ities be terminated shortly after it has begun? St. Thomas answers 
the question very simply when he writes that prayer can be con- 
tinuous in its cause. ““The cause of prayer is the desire for God 
which charity brings to the will; and since this desire of charity 
ought to be continuous in us either actually or virtually, in this 
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sense we should be continually praying.” * What St. ‘Thomas says 
becomes abundantly clear when we remember that our love for 
those close to us is only seldom expressed by acts at those mo- 
ments when we think of them or are in contact with them. But 
not for that reason do we cease to love them, for our love is con- 
tinuously in us in a virtual way, not consciously but nevertheless 
influencing all we do, and needing but the spark of remembrance 
or thought to make it actual. 
Thus the Dominican Alexander Natalis writes: 


Your desire is your prayer and if you continually desire you are con- 
tinually praying. Do you always genuflect without ceasing, or incline 
your body and raise your hands in prayer? If this is what we call prayer, 
then we cannot always be praying. But there is another type of prayer 
that we can do incessantly, which is desire. St. Augustine tells us, If you 
do not wish to interrupt your prayer, do not cease to desire. Your con- 
tinual desire is your voice continually speaking to God. You will be silent 
if you fail in love. . . . The coldness of your love is the silence of your 
heart, while the burning ardor of love is the clamor of the heart to God. 
If charity remains always in your heart, you will always cry out; if you 
cry out you are always desiring; if you always desire you will always re- 
member the peace of Christ. Therefore pray always and never grow 
weary, which is nothing other than to desire without intermission from 
Him who alone can give it that blessed life which is nothing if it is not 
eternal. Therefore if we always desire this from the Lord God we are 
always praying. 4 

A life of continual prayer, then, will possess two elements: 
(1) the basic centering of one’s desires and thoughts on God, the 
orientation of life to God, away from sin and worldly quests for 
their own sake, to the service of God and the love of Him who 
is the magnetic center of man’s existence, and (2) the spending 
of our whole day in the power and motivation of this basic cen- 
tering. If we love, love of God dwells in us, moves us toward 
Him, unites us to Him, influences everything we do during the 
day, even though each time we do not actually express our love 
for Him. Such love is comparable to the heart exerting its con- 
stant influence on the body, but seldom thought of. But the dis- 
simililarity is apparent as well. The human heart does not need 
to be thought of to function perfectly. Beyond our willing it, it 





3 Loc. cit. 


4 Expositio Sancti Evangelii secundum Lucam, chap. 17, v. 1. 
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fulfills its part. The life of divine charity on the other hand de- 
velops only by the conscious effort one takes to love God more 
and more actually, in following His inspirations and cultivating 
the seed of supernatural grace in the soul. 


CHARITY CONTINUOUS IN Us 


For this reason, St. Thomas says that the desire of charity ought 
to be either actually or virtually continuous in us, thus hinting 
at the possibility of a more and more actualized communication 
with God in prayer. In other words, this would be a closer and 
closer approach to the prayer of Christ who never ceased to com- 
mune with the Father, or to that of the blessed in heaven who 
contemplate without ceasing the face of their Father. Thus the 
question suggests itself: Is it possible for me to live daily more 
and more in the actual thought of, and desire for, God? Even 
though I pray continuously in the sense that my love for God is 
a leaven that enters into all my actions, or a smouldering coal 
in the depth of the soul, would it not be possible for me to stir 
these coals into flame—that is, to desire God with fewer inter- 
ruptions, more and more in act? 


The answer is yes, for charity or the desire of God present in 
the heart can never be a static thing. It is a fire that would leap 
forth, a thing never quiet, always seeking an outlet in thought 
and desire, and susceptible of a growth without limit. Such is the 
fire our Lord casts upon the earth of our hearts setting them 
aflame and making them restless for Him. 


What is required of us is more seriousness in the pursuit of the 
end of the supernatural life. “Behold I stand at the door and 
knock” (Apoc. 3:20). This is the attitude Christ assumes toward 
us in whom He dwells, and to whom He wishes to communicate 
Himself in the most intimate of friendships. “If anyone opens to 
me, I will come in and sup with him” (/bid.) On His part 
there is nothing that stands in the way of a deeper and more fruit: 
ful life of prayer. Only on our part are there obstacles, the door 
of unnecessary attachments to earthly pleasures and ambitions 
that we neglect to push aside to let Him enter the heart. Only on 
our part is there the obstacle of considering prayer in the same 
category as writing a letter or working, a thing to be done rather 
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than to be lived, a job to be put aside for other occupations, in- 
stead of thinking of it as the exercise of that life of grace never 
to be put aside. A devout Christian can then live in God through 
a prayer more and more actual or continual, if he is willing to 
pay the price that God’s friendship demands. That price is the 
complete deliverance of self into the hands of God. Even human 
love is jealous and exclusive, so the price Our Lord asks is not 
excessive. 

Although it is impossible for prayer to be absolutely continu- 
ous in this life, an approach to continual prayer is possible and 
most desirable, even though demanding. The bud opens and un- 
folds its petals to the light and warmth of the sun. In such a 
manner the human soul unfolds itself in virtue and prayer un- 
der the sweet influence of grace. Prayer is our food, our warmth, 
and our light. But, above all, prayer, realizing its power to be- 
come daily more active in the life of religious and laymen, is an 
almost constant awareness of Christ and intimate conversation 
with Him who inspires all by His words, “Abide in Me and I in 
you.” 





Victimhood and the Mass 


Sister Consuela Marie, S.B.S. 


F THERE is one thing above all others to which Holy Mother 

the Church urges all of us today, it is to an ever fuller partici- 
pation in the liturgy. In every diocese throughout the country, 
plans have been drawn up to bring to realization one of the last 
directives of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, for an active participa- 
tion of all members of all parishes in the prayers of the Mass. As 
all sacramental life revolves around the Mass, the sacramental 
sacrifice, actual participation in the Mass should be studied and 
well understood. Christ, the great High Priest, the officiating 
priest, His minister, and the people are united together in a stu- 
pendous re-presentation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. In that 
pivotal sacrifice of all ages, a divine person was both priest and 
victim, and the efficient cause of an eternal priesthood and an 
unending sacrifice. Divine power could just as easily perpetuate 
under sacramental signs the offering of Himself and the shed- 
ding of His blood, as it could create the universe in the be- 
ginning. 

The full theological import of this sacrifice is best understood 
by those who understand the part it should play in their lives. 
Since action follows knowledge, we should acquire as far as we 
can a theological knowledge of the nature of the Mass, the actual 
re-presentation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. As Pope Pius XII 
states in his encyclical Mediator Dei: ‘““The august sacrifice of 
the altar is no mere empty commemoration of the Passion and 
death of Jesus Christ, but a true and proper act of sacrifice, where- 
by the High Priest by an unbloody immolation offers Himself a 
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most acceptable victim to the eternal Father, as He did upon the 
Cross. It is one and the same victim: the same person now offers 
it by the ministry of His priests, who then offered Himself on the 
Cross, the manner of offering alone being different.’ + 

Christ could die but once; never again can He shed His blood, 
but in the munificence of His love He has arranged for a showing 
forth of that death under sacramental signs in the sacramental 
separation of His body and blood every time Mass is celebrated. 
The sacrifice of the Mass is thus a bottomless reservoir of grace, a 
boundless ocean of the power and efficacy of the Passion and 
death of Christ. To drink of its waters, however, one must come 
to the fountain; one must assume a share in the liturgy and unite 
with the High Priest and His minister, the officiating priest, in 
the celebration of this unique mystery. 

It is in the knowledge of the exact nature of this uniting, of 
this participation and its extent, that one often finds indecision 
and indefiniteness. Some, impressed by the external beauty and 
liturgical finésse of a Solesme, a Marie-Laach, or a Mont César 
school, aim at these patterns. Each school, of course, has its place 
and its function in the attempt to achieve perfection of form for 
the address to infinite Beauty. But there is the possibility that 
one may lose sight of the fact that these Benedictine liturgical 
schools spring from deep wells of holiness, deep penetration of 
the inner beauty of sacrament and prayer. This inner awareness 
is vital before the perfection of the external form can be sought. 

In what then does the participation of the faithful in the 
Eucharistic Mystery, the Mass, consist? Throughout all liturgical 
writings two ideas are constantly stressed, the priesthood of the 
laity and the victimhood of the laity. But on this ground we must 
tread carefully and keep straight the hierarchy of offering. Turn- 
ing again to the encyclical, we find His Holiness quoting from 
St. Robert Bellarmine: ““The sacrifice is principally offered in 
the person of Christ. Thus the oblation that follows the Conse- 
cration, is a sort of attestation that the whole Church consents in 
the oblation made by Christ, and offers it along with Him.” ? 
That there is confusion in some minds about the priesthood of 
the laity is evident from the warning uttered in this encyclical: 


l Mediator Dei, November 20, 1947, (NCWC edition), 68; AAS, XXXIX, 548. 
“ Robertus Bellarminus, De Missa, II, cap. 4. 
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“The fact that the faithful participate in the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice does not mean that they are also endowed with priestly pow- 
er. It is very necessary that you make this quite clear to your 
flocks.”’ * Some take too literally the exhortation of St. Peter: “Be 
yourselves living stones, built thereon into a spiritual house, a 
holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God, 
through Jesus Christ” (I Pet. 2:5). The key to the priesthood of 
the laity referred to here would seem to lie in the offering of 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God. Just as Christ is a living 
stone capable of imparting life to others, so “they are to share in 
and reproduce this quality by becoming as living stones built up 
into a temple of God by progress in holiness. But they not only 
compose the temple, they also minister in it. They constitute a 
new priesthood that is holy, i.e., they are consecrated to God’s 
service to offer up spiritual sacrifices of prayers and good works 
which are acceptable to God because they are offered through 
Christ as Mediator.” * 


CorRRECT NOTION OF PRIESTHOOD OF LAITY 


In writings, in discussions, this lay priesthood idea is frequent- 
ly and strongly emphasized. This is well and good if its real na- 
ture is understood. Christ is the primary priest in the Mass, the 
offerer of the Mass through the ministry of His empowered priests 
with whom the laity are united by their intention. “Not only,” 
says Pope Innocent III, “do the priests offer the sacrifice, but also 
the faithful; for what the priest does personally by virtue of his 
ministry, the faithful do collectively by virtue of their intention.” ® 
In this sense of uniting their intention with the priest who is em- 
powered to act, do they offer the sacrifice. ‘“The priest acts for the 
people only because he represents Jesus Christ, who is head of 
all His members, and offers Himself in their stead. Hence he goes 
to the altar as the minister of Christ, inferior to Christ but superi- 
or to the people. The people, on the other hand, since they in no 
sense represent the divine redeemer and are not a mediator be- 


3 Mediator Det, 82; AAS, XXXIX, 553. 

4H. Willmering, S.J.. commentary on I Pet. 2:5 in A Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, ed. by Dom Bernard Orchard (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons 
1953), p. 1178. 

5 De Sacro Altaris Mysteri, III, 6. 
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tween themselves and God, can in no way possess the sacerdotal 
power.” © 

The share of the laity in the priesthood of Christ is distant, 
very limited, and specifically bounded. But in a second way the 
faithful share in the Mass, and this way is sometimes not so def- 
initely discussed as its importance would seem to justify. Christ 
is not only the High Priest of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; He 
is also the Victim. All gathered for the re-presentation of His 
victimhood should share to a greater or less extent in that vic- 
timhood. “In order that the oblation by which the faithful offer 
the Divine Victim in this sacrifice to the heavenly Father may 
have its full effect, it is necessary that the people add something 
else, namely, the offering of themselves as a victim.’ * Limits are 
definite and specific to a lay priesthood; they are boundless to a 


lay victimhood; and yet that, too, is the peculiar privilege of the 
ordinary lay person. 


VICTIMHOOD OF THE LAITY 


Naturally and supernaturally, the idea of priesthood may be a 
little more inviting than the idea of victimhood. One seems ex- 
pansive, the other, confining; one spells exultation, the other 
annihilation. And yet here is the core of the mystery. Essentially 
the Mass is a sacrifice, albeit a sacramental one, and in so far as 
we can identify ourselves with the sacrifice, do we share in that 
sacrifice, share in its fruits. The first direction is an interior 
formation, that we be associated in mind with Christ and from 
this association of mind with mind, of soul with soul, will come 
the exterior acceptance of whatever elements of sacrifice find their 
way into our lives. There is an endless source of contemplation in 
the words of St. Paul: “Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). And again: “Therefore let us also, 
having such a cloud of witnesses over us, put away every encum- 
brance and the sin entangling us, and run with patience to the 
fight set before us; looking towards the author and finisher of 
faith, who for the joy set before him, endured a cross, despising 
the shame’”’ (Heb. 12:1 f.). 

Here is the rub—‘‘The cross and the shame.” We naturally 


———. 


6 Mediator Dei, 84; AAS, XXXIX, 553. 7 Ibid., 98; AAS, XXXIX, 557. 
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flee both. The idea is repugnant to human nature. Even holy 
people are frightened by the mention of the word “victim.” The 
recent publication of the memoirs of Sister Genevieve of the 
Holy Face, the Little Flower’s sister Celine, gives an interesting 
incident in this connection. When the Little Flower felt inspired 
by God to offer herself as a victim to the merciful love of God— 
making a sharp distinction from an offering to His justice—she 
asked her eldest sister, Sister Marie de Sacre Coeur if she wanted 
to join with her in the offering. ‘Indeed not,” she responded im- 
mediately, “for if I offered myself as a victim, God would take 
me at my word, and I have a great dread of suffering. Besides, 
far from inspiring me, the word victim has always repelled me.” 


There is hope for the rest of us, hope for the average lay per- 
son, if one high on the road to sanctity felt this way. Of course, 
Celine goes on in the book to show how the Little Flower ex- 
plained to her sister the decided difference between an offering 
to love—an offering to let oneself be flooded with the torrents 
of God’s merciful love—and an offering to His justice—to be 
struck in punishment for sins. Understanding this, her sister went 


along with her and made the offering. But it is this very idea of 
victimhood which needs to be stressed with the full knowledge 
that there are heights and depths of victimhood even as there are 
heights and depths of sanctity. The average person does not of- 
fer himself for the ultimate in suffering, in debasement. God 
chooses His special victims; He does not ask or expect the same 
of all. An understanding of this may help to deepen individual 
holiness and at the same time foster deeper penetration into 
the essence of the Mass-Sacrifice. 

The mind of Christ was directed to the will of His Father, to 
the perfect performance of all that will asked. Such indeed should 
be the primal attitude of one assisting at, of one sharing in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass—a willingness to accept the will of God as 
it manifests itself in our daily lives. This will include a willing: 
ness to accept for love of Christ offering Himself in the Mass the 
small disappointments of life even in little matters like the 
weather, office or house arrangements, daily disappointments in 
minor matters. A habitual Christlike attitude toward these lesser 


8 Sister Genevieve of the Holy Face, A Memoir of My Sister, St. Therese (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1959), p. 90. 
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sorrows of life, accepted in and through the Mass, will undoubted- 
ly strengthen the back and brace the shoulders for the heavier 
cross that at some time or other God will fit into every life. 

From the Mass comes this willingness, this penetration of sor- 
row, this understanding of the great love of the Trinity that de- 
creed the act of redemption, the great love of Christ who “hum- 
bled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even to death on a 
cross” (Phil. 2:8). There are extraordinary sufferings, it is true, 
but apart from them there comes into every life a share of lesser 
sufferings. IThhrough the proper participation in the Mass, one 
accepts these; one enters, as it were, into the soul of Christ 
and sees with His mind, accepts with His courage, and is filled 
with His power. Thus truly does one have within him that mind 
which is in Christ, that attitude of His soul longing for the per- 
fect accomplishment of His Father’s will. But it is well to re- 
member that the mind of Christ is a store of unlimited joy and 
peace. In the offertory prayer immediately following the Conse- 
cration of the Mass, we are “mindful not only of the blessed pas- 
sion of the same Christ, Thy Son Our Lord, but also of His 
resurrection from the dead, and finally of His glorious ascension 
into heaven.’ Through the Mass, we enter into His joy too. St. 
Paul stressed this element of our offering: ‘““Through Him, there- 
fore, let us offer up a sacrifice of praise always to God” (Heb. 
13:15). In this way the idea of victimhood whose root meaning is 
complete offering assumes its proper relationship and becomes 
a key opening up a new understanding of the exaltation of Christ 
begun in His passion and death and completed in His resurrec- 
tion and ascension. The term broadens out to include a deeper 
experience of love and a fuller sharing in the unending sacrifice. 
Our participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass is an ever more 
intimate union with its victim. 





Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


PorpE ENCOURAGES CHILDREN’S COMMUNIONS 


OPE JOHN XXIII told three thousand French children that 

the child receiving Holy Communion can bring light into a 
world plunged in darkness. The children, members of the Euchar- 
istic Movement of France, were in Rome to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the decree Quam Singulari of Pope Pius X, 
which lowered the age for first Communion and encouraged fre- 
quent reception. 

Pope John called the children “apostles through the Eucharist,” 
and explained to them how many have lost appreciation of the 
strength to be found in the real presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament or have abandoned it altogether. 


When Eucharistic fervor lessens or is extinguished, men withdraw 
from Christ, and it is very difficult for men then to understand one an- 
other: love grows cold and sin invades minds and hearts. . . . Beloved 
children, it is up to you and to your beautiful movement to prevent, on 
your part, the world from being plunged into darkness. 

You are little lamps that burn on the altar reminding those who are 
distracted, disappointed, or who have wandered from the great and com- 
forting truth of the presence of Christ in His Church and in the world: 
of the whole Christ, His body, blood, soul, and divinity, the spiritual food 
of our souls and of our bodies, the sure companion of our road, token of 
the glory that awaits us in heaven. Comforted with the presence of Christ, 
we have nothing to fear; taught by Him, everything is clear; guided by 
Him, though the way may be rough, we do not run the risk of falling 
into the abyss. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


WoORLDLY SPIRIT MINIMIZES VIRTUE 


In his sermon during the canonization of St. Gregory Barbarigo, 
the Pope warned against the modern tendency to minimize spirit- 
ual values and to allow a worldly spirit to compromise the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues. After the first Mass in honor of St. 
Gregory, the Pontiff delivered a sermon on three points: the feast 
of the Ascension, the joy of the saints admitted to heaven with 
the risen Christ, and the addition of St. Gregory to the legion of 
the saints. 

In commenting on modern life and temptations, the Pope 
declared that scientific progress and the discovery of new sources 
of energy are creating ‘“‘a kind of enchantment,” which tends to 
minimize spiritual values and to compromise the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues with the spirit of the world. “This,” he said, “‘pro- 
duces a considerable adaptation to the so-called demands of mod- 
ern thought, an easygoing attitude, a giving way to the tastes and 
extravagances of the century, with the unfortunate refrain: this 
is what is done today, this is the custom in vogue, old times are 
outdated. Thus the revealed doctrine, which it was the glory of 
our fathers to hand down to us, while not denied, is ultimately 
weakened in substance.” 


THE RELIGIOUS FAMILY LIFE 


What makes a family religious? “More than appearances,” Fath- 
er John J. Wenzel, S.J., head of the theology department, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, told the Xavier University Family Life 
Institute. “It is the rich liturgical life of the Church, the most 
fertile seedbed of sanctity,” said the Jesuit priest. But he admitted 
that there is a common problem in trying to determine what 
makes a family religious. 


“Sometimes you hear of adults who maintain that they had too 
much religion when they were youngsters, and because they 
gagged on it they have ‘freed’ themselves from it as adults. This 
raises the question whether there can be too much religion in a 
youngster’s life.” To answer this, Father Wenzel said, one must 
distinguish between religion and religious practices. “A truly 
religious family is one that exercises the virtue of religion,” he 
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said. ‘This is the virtue that inclines us to recognize God as the 
Creator and Lord of all things, and to orient our lives toward 
Him. A religious person strives in every way to prefer God’s will, 
and thus he achieves his greatest perfection as man.” 

How is this worked out in family life? “First of all, the parents 
themselves must recognize their God-given role as true educators 
who must help with the grace of God to develop the full potential 
of God’s children and theirs. . . . This means that the parents are 
convinced of the relationship between themselves and God, and 
that this is the highest value.” 

Parents communicate this conviction to their children chiefly 
by example, he explained. But instruction must be given also 
“according to the opportunities of family life, unfolding for the 
family the meaning of God’s will, which is basically the command- 
ments of God and of the Church. Parents will find the oppor- 
tunity to interpret the events of daily life by relating them to the 
designs of divine providence, helping the child to grow conscious- 
ly in the recognition of God’s fatherly providence in each indi- 
vidual’s life.” 

Another way parents can communicate religion to their chil- 
dren, he said, is by establishing an environment conducive to 
conveying this example and instruction. Such an environment 
“includes religious art, symbols, and books which suggest readily 
to a child thoughts about God and the supernatural life, and 
which make further information readily available,” he said. ‘All 
these are climaxed,” he concluded, “‘by the striving to understand 
and to live fully the rich liturgical life of the Church, which is 
the most fertile seedbed of sanctity.” 


THE DIVINE PsyCHIATRIST 


In the April, 1960, issue of The Torch, there began a series of 
articles by the noted psychologist, Robert E. Brennan, O.P. The 
series emphasizes the role of the Holy Spirit in the healing of 
souls. Father Brennan writes: 


How strange that we can read book after book, from the shelves of 
the psychoanalysts, without once meeting the name of the Paraclete, who 
is pre-eminently the Healer of Souls; and no one seems to think it strange. 
Freud was a great physician of mental ills. But the Holy Ghost, by His 
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grace and love, has done infinitely more to mend man’s diseases of mind 
than all the psychiatrists from the beginning. I know that the Freudian 
system is a form of science, or is trying to be; that it works along natural 
lines; that its business is strictly the field of nervous and mental dis- 
orders. Still, there is always a part of the diseased human mind, a margin 
of abnormal human experience, with which it is incapable of dealing. 


The special point which Father Brennan wishes to make in this 
series is that man has a destiny which surpasses natural happiness. 
As a result, “grace, as a motive of human conduct and an influ- 
ence filtering down into the lowest instinctive regions of man’s 
life, is a fact and a certainty that no Christian can deny.’ Con- 
cluding the first article, he says: ‘“The illness that is sin, showing 
itself often in the very symptoms with which the psychoanalyst is 
occupied, can be cured only by the grace of God. To presume 
otherwise is to set the work of the creature above that of the 
Creator, and to blot out all distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural. So that until Freud is separated from his find- 
ings, or until the false theological figments of his imagination are 
divorced from the hard core of fact that he uncovered, his system 
must remain a threat to humanity.” 








Book Reviews 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE ART OF LIVING 
By J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M., D.D., Ph.D. 
Herder of St. Louis, 127 pages, $2.35. 

There are many meditation books and treatises on the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet a new book on this subject is always welcome, especially 
if it recalls to mind truths which, though indispensable, have a way of 
receding into the background. These truths need to be brought forward 
regularly, examined, and put to better use. This volume will inspire ex- 
amination and better use of truths essential for spiritual growth. 

“Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God... 
and if sons, heirs also” (Rom. 8:14) properly expresses the theme of the 
author. The successful living of a Christian life is an accomplishment 
greater than the attainment of any other goal. Toward it, every moment 
of man’s life ought to be directed. Every action not at least indirectly 
aimed thereto is wasted effort. God gives those who receive Him special 
divine assistance when He enlightens reason with faith and gives strength 
to man’s will with hope and leads him to divine love. Even in his actions 
man has the help of infused moral virtues. Yet with the best of inclina- 
tions man is helpless, and his too human mode of action fruitless without 
personal divine attention forming his thoughts and tracing the lines of his 
action. This is the role of the gifts. 

What “ordinary” Catholic who tries intelligently to participate in 
parochial worship is unaware of the need to live divinely, to conform his 
actions to his worship? He is told to be a living member, an effective 
apostle. He tries to see the place of sacraments and sacrifice in making 
himself a member more like the Head. But without realizing it, sometimes 
the active participant, absorbed in his commendable desire “to do some- 
thing” and “not to be a mere spectator” often gives the impression that 
he really believes the art of Christian living is an accomplishment of the 
human artist primarily. With zeal and an earnestness characteristic of 
those who love, he tries to create, to remake himself more and more in 
the image of his Maker. Yet he needs to realize that this image will never 
be fashioned except by the divinely guiding work of the Paraclete, the 
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Master Artist, the one who guides the hands of each of us as we try to 
perfect ourselves in the art of Christian living. 

A realization of one’s needs in the spiritual life leads to a greater de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit. Initiative is not stifled, but inspired, di- 
rected, and brought to fulfillment when the human hand is in the 
divine. It is especially through His sevenfold gifts that the Spirit divinizes 
man’s reason and will by giving him a divine viewpoint on everything in 
life. From this wisdom there follows a love which is divinely courageous. 
No violence is done to man’s freedom because the completed work, 
though the work of God, remains the fruit of the activity of man. 

There are many seeds of contemplation in this little volume. The 
reader will want to discover and to plant his own, but it might be well 
to display a few here: Virtue, the author says, goes a certain way in 
creating the order of wisdom, but the completion of it is beyond virtue, 
and must come from the gifts. “Wisdom helps those to judge whose bus- 
iness it is to judge and restrains those who ought not to attempt it.” “To 
discuss a subject with a superior mind is a great aid to its understanding, 
and evidently so, when the superior mind explains abstruse things, as God 
does, by infusing light.” The formation of conscience is completed by the 
sift of knowledge “which renders conscience both more sensitive and 
more unerring.” Through the gift of piety the practice of religion, in- 
stead of being looked upon as labor, becomes a form of recreation for 
the soul. He who tries to imitate the virtue of Christ is not as virtuous as 
Christ, “but he presents Christ’s virtue in a way that appeals to wayward 
eyes.” 

We recommend The Holy Spirit and the Art of Living to all who 
want to understand, as best man can, humanly speaking, the workings 
of the gifts in the soul, their relationship to the virtues, their place in the 
humanity of Christ, their fulfillment in the rewards and promises of the 
beatitudes—and to those especially who desire to be overshadowed by 
the power of the Love of Christ and the Father. . 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


THE BOOK OF MARY 

By Henri Daniel-Rops 

Translated by A. Guinan 
Hawthorn Books, 224 pages, $4.95. 


The Book of Mary does not profess to be a scientific Mariology, nor 
to be complete—though the jacket could easily mislead the reader into 
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expecting that, in saying that the book contains “‘a great author’s search 
for all that is known, from the testimony of contemporaries, ancient 
texts, and later interpretations” about the “Historical Mother of Jesus.” 
Actually, the author seems to have intended chiefly to describe the 
external facts of the lite of Our Lady. 

The first series of chapters does that very well. It would have gained 
had the author added the many facts that can be conjectured with 
reasonable certainty from our general knowledge of Jewish life at that 
time. The next section prints the Gospel texts and many parts of the 
Apocrypha, adding just a few passages from some of the Fathers. 

The author, a master of fine writing, has given us many a beautiful 
page in his own words. However, we must wonder why, when he gives 
so many pages to the Apocrypha, he quotes so little of the patristic state- 
ments on Mary. Perhaps, again, it is the limitation to the external facts. 
In particular, we regret to say that, although he does speak of the 
patristic “New Eve” teaching, he does not show a profound penetration 
of it, and of the recent papal interpretations of it. Hence, his attempt 
to find the theological basis of the Assumption passes by what the best 
Mariologists consider the chief support adduced by Pius XII from the 
sources of revelation, namely, the co-redemptive function of the New 
Eve. Even more regrettably, in his all too brief mention of Mary as 
Co-Redemptrix and Mediatrix (note 8, p. 113), he says that, “the 
Church has not yet definitively and authoritatively intervened in the 
discussion of these problems.” 

It is true, there is no definition—but there are authoritative interven- 
tions of the magisterium in abundance. All theologians now hold that at 
least by way of intercession, Mary is Mediatrix of all graces, and that 
at least by being the Mother of the Redeemer and by functioning as the 
New Eve on Calvary she shared in redeeming us. No Catholic is per- 
mitted to deny these points, which, according to the principles of the 
Humani generis, are beyond the area of legitimate debate among the- 
ologians. It is true, when we seek certain additional clarifications on 
these points, there is a division of theologians. But the statement cited (in 
the same note) from Draguet is far too weak: “There are some con- 
temporary theologians who state the principle of Mary’s participation in 
the work of human salvation very strongly: they make Mary a joint 
principle, subordinated to Christ, in the acquisition of redemptive merit” 
(italics added). Actually, the majority of theologians—not merely a vague 
some—defend this thesis, and think it clearly contained in papal teaching. 


Witu1AmM G. Most 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
The Newman Press, 300 pages, $4.50. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. A PROTESTANT-JEWISH VIEW 
Edited by Philip Scharper 
Sheed and Ward, 235 pages, $3.75. 


PROTESTANT HOPES AND THE CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
By George Tavard 
Fides Publishers, 63 pages, $0.75. 

In his Protestant Hopes and the Catholic Responsibility, Father George 
Tavard says, “The greatest event of our century in the field of religious 
history is the ecumenical movement. When the political upheavals that 
we have experienced will be no more than paragraphs in history books, 
the ecumenical movement will still be bearing fruit” (p. 9). 

The validity of the author’s superlatives is not under question. What 
is important is that in religious minds of all faiths the problem of unity 
is uppermost. 

The issue comes sharply into focus in these three complementary 
books, which, from varying points of view, examine the total scope of 
what we have come to call the “dialogue” between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 

Christianity in Conflict looks at “the Protestant religion through Cath- 
olic eyes.” American Catholicism looks at the Catholic religion through 
Protestant and Jewish eyes. Protestant Hopes and the Catholic Respon- 
sibility takes a new look at ecumenism, the relationship between Cath- 
olics and their non-Catholic neighbors. 

The widespread ignorance among Catholics of Protestant thought 
and opinion is the need which Christianity in Conflict attempts to fill. 
The author, Jesuit Father John Hardon, professor of dogmatic theology 
at West Baden College, studies particular Protestant beliefs on vital doc- 
trinal issues: the authority of Scripture, marriage versus celibacy, ques- 
tions of marital morality, relation of Church and state, religious educa- 
tion, and religious unity movements. 

He carefully states Protestant beliefs, then appraises them in terms of 
Catholic dogma. Not content with citing early Protestants like Luther 
and Calvin, Father Hardon reproduces the entire evolution of Protestant 
thought, thoroughly documented, with special emphasis on contemporary 
Protestant opinion. Clear and interesting, this book treats a problem of 
great importance. 

American Catholicism is a collection of essays by well-known writers 
of various Protestant and Jewish denominations. The quality, perceptive- 
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ness, and accuracy of the articles vary considerably, but nearly all are 
interesting, especially since, independently of one another, they repro- 
duce in many cases identical criticisms of Catholics in America. At least 
two essays are remarkably astute—Stringfellow Barr’s “American Cath- 
olics and Their Intellectual Heritage” and Robert McAfee Brown’s “The 
Issues Which Divide Us.” 

As Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. notes in his “Afterword,” the contribu- 
tors “may indeed err in their evaluation . . . but this is not a controversy 
or a debate” (p. 231). The comments of the essayists are not above refu- 
tation, but the book is worth perusal because, at the same time, many 
irrefutable comments are said of us as well. 

Protestant Hopes and the Catholic Responsibility pleads for a more 
flexible attitude on the part of Catholics toward the ecumenical move- 
ment. The first portion of the book outlines the Protestant concept of 
Church unity, a vertical unity of all believers with God. This is con- 
trasted to the Catholic concept of horizontal unity, the union of all be- 
lievers in one visible Church. 

Protestant thought, therefore, does not regard external unity as es- 
sential, though it is greatly to be desired, since perfect oneness with 
Christ and God requires external unity among believers. 

Until such time as this fuller oneness is accomplished, the Protestant 
attitude is one of “faith,” confidence that God will guide all Christians 
to unity. 

The author shifts, in the second part of his book, to the question of 
Catholic responsibility. Unity is an obligation, the author argues, binding 
those who are conscious of the obligation. In view of the Protestant the- 
ology on unity, unity is not binding on Protestants with quite the same 
gravity as it is on Catholics. True, the Catholic Church is already one, 
but for this very reason Catholics have an obligation to “share” their 
unity with others—not merely by “bringing them in,” but, as the an- 
nouncement in Osservatore Romano of the coming general council care- 
fully says, to bring them to unity. 

These three titles together give a comprehensive picture of a dynamic 
movement within and without the Church today. Probably many mis- 
takes will be made in Catholic exchanges with non-believers. But one can 
make a critical self-appraisal and admit shortcomings regarding the hu- 
man element in the Catholic Church without in any way compromising 
the truly divine nature, holiness, and teachings of the Church. 


GILBERT Roxpurcu, O.P. 
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SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA: LETTERS TO WOMEN 
By Hugo Rahner, S.J. 

Translated by K. Pond and S. Weetman 

Herder and Herder, 565 pages, $11.50. 


Despite his busy life, St. Ignatius managed to write so many letters 
that today they fill twelve volumes. From the seven thousand or so doc- 
uments extant in whole or in part, Father Hugh Rahner has assembled 
one hundred and thirty-nine letters to women which form the substance 
of this book. Although internal evidence indicates that other, related 
letters have been lost, enough remain for a study which makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to scholarship. Written originally in German and 
published in 1956, the four-hundredth anniversary of the Saint’s death, 
the book aims at filling in important details in his life between 1534 and 
1556 and at opening up almost unexplored territory in the spiritual care 
of women during the Reformation. 

To simplify organization of background material, the editor has ar- 
ranged the letters into six groups with an introduction to each and a 
general introduction to the whole book. The first chapter includes cor- 
respondence with “royal ladies,” such as the two daughters of the Em- 
peror Charles V. 

Although the Emperor had little regard for the Jesuits, his two daugh- 
ters were well disposed toward the Society, chiefly through the influence 
of their governess. The younger daughter, Juana, was regent of Spain 
for five years. What is not so well known is that later Juana actually be- 
came a member of the Society under the name of “Mateo Sanchez.” 
Next to the palace of Madrid, she founded a convent of Poor Clares 
where she sometimes retired from her own battles with life. Her death 
occurred shortly after she heard the news of the victory of Lepanto. “A 
Hapsburg princess,” as the editor remarks, “is the only Jesuitess in the 
Church’s history.” 

Passing over the many other letters to royal ladies, we note that the 
second chapter contains letters to Ignatius’ own sister and sister-in-law, 
to relatives of Father Francis Borgia, and from Vittoria and Joanna 
Colonna. Today Vittoria is known for her poetry and for her friendship 
with Michelangelo, among others. Towards the end of her life, she 
joined the ranks of the many lay women whom Ienatius directed in 
works of practical charity. Her sister, Joanna, whose portrait by Raphael 
is justly famous, emerges from these letters as a woman whose married 
life was desperately unhappy and who often needed spiritual encourag- 
ment from the Fathers. 

Other chapters include Ignatius’ letters to his benefactresses, to his 
spiritual daughters, to mothers of fellow-Jesuits, and simply to those who 
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were his friends Even the apparently unimportant letters to women are 
not excluded. By comparing his letters with those of Teresa of Avila or 
Philip Neri (all three were canonized together) Ignatius’ letters seem 
quite stiff and completely lacking in the entrancing brilliance which has 
made St. Teresa’s letters part of the classical literature of Spain. By 
comparison with letters of other Jesuits, too, such as Ribadeneira’s or 
Polanco’s, Ignatius’ efforts seem quite labored and not in the least 
“literary.” Nevertheless, they show his open and straightforward judg- 
ment, his intense humanity, his constant concern for the growth of the 
spiritual life not only in his own heart but in the hearts of all whom he 
could influence, beginning, as the evidence shows, with women. 


With a keen eye for abuses within the Church, Ignatius regarded the 
internal reform of convents as an important task for the Society. From 
the experience of St. Teresa, we know that such a task was not without 
many difficulties. In fact, some of the most interesting correspondence in 
Chapter IV is between a Sister Teresa Rejadella and Ignatius on the 
difficulties of reform from within. By this time, however, he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the bull, Licet debitum from Pope Paul III. Accord- 
ing to this document, Jesuits are never to be bound to the spiritual direc- 
tion of women who wish to follow the way of life of the Society. In other 
words, since the Fathers should be ready at any time to go from one part 
of the world to another, according to their Constitution, the permanent 
direction of “Jesuitesses” was simply out of the question. 


A fascinating point in this development is the relation between Igna- 
tius and Isabel Roser, once his benefactress in Barcelona where he had 
been known as “the Pilgrim.” Twenty years after meeting Ignatius and 
after her husband’s death, Isabel advanced on Rome with a shipload of 
chests and boxes—much to the saint’s dismay—and with her servants 
around her, expressed a desire to work. Fortunately a new House of St. 
Martha was in need of help, and Isabel with Vittoria Colonna and others 
set about the job. But after two years Isabel was not satisfied with her 
status as a lay worker. Despite Ignatius’ objections, she applied to the 
Pope himself for permission not only to make vows but also for a papal 
command to “Master Ignatius” to accept her vows as a member of the 
Society. As the editor notes laconically, “she succeeded.” However, after 
a year of “an almost comic battle between Ignatius and his spiritual 
daughter,” he succeeded in having her vows commuted to the diocesan 
bishop along with those of two sister companions. Such was the experi- 
ence, at least in summary form, of what led to Licet debitum. For a 
fuller understanding of the situation, the book itself is highly recom- 
mended. 


No review should fail to mention the scholarly but eminently readable 
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translation, the copious footnotes, and the sixteen intriguing illustrations 
gathered from various museums, as well as from the General Archives 
of the Society at Rome. 

For the general reader, this book may not prove as absorbing as a 
“straight biography.” On the other hand, anyone interested in the 
pastoral care of women during a crucial period in Church history—or 
indeed such care of women at any time—will find in these Letters an 
authoritative and highly rewarding study. 


SISTER Mary Agulin LALLy, B.V.M. 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 
The First Five Centuries 

By Maisie Ward 

Sheed and Ward, 391 pages, $4.50. 


This is a very interesting, informative book, as might be expected, 
coming from the pen of one of the most capable women writers and 
lecturers in the English-speaking Catholic world. It is the reward of 
natural inquisitiveness and the bounty of very considerable study and 
research. 

It is not a Church history, the author informs us, but rather a digest 
of the lives and works of men, most of them hailed as saints, who made 
the history of the first five centuries. Above all, in a very telling manner, 
it reminds us that it is “through saints that the work of Christ in the 
Church is accomplished.” 

The careers of more than twenty heroic figures are recorded in such 
an arresting manner as to illuminate the background against which 
Christian heroes labored and to enlighten us on the development and 
extension of the Church. Many of these men and women are mere 
names to most of us. At most we remember the names but have lost the 
memory and significance of their work not merely for their own times, 
but for all time. 

Maisie Ward makes live again such outstanding Christian leaders as 
Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Anthony the Hermit, 
and Patrick. They became pulsating personalities, not mere names or 
faded memories of a dead and distant past. We discover the real human- 
ity of these men who were saints or became saints. 

The truth, the author writes, “that not the saints alone but we sinners, 
too, are Christ working in the world, seems, as we reflect on it, almost 
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the most mysterious of the mysteries.” This is a challenging thought for 
the readers of Saints Who Made History. 

This book will not be read in one sitting, but will command a frequent 
return as one familiarizes one’s self with those Christians who made the 
Church live and grow and extend itself. 


Epwarp L. HucHes, O.P. 


LITURGICAL RETREAT 
By Roy Howard, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward, 145 pages, $3.00. 

The jacket singles out this book for combining the impact of the 
Ignatian spiritual exercises with an adult experience of baptism, con- 
firraation, and Eucharistic participation as personal encounters of the 
Christian with Christ. 

In his introduction, the author points out that the purpose of a retreat 
is a rededication of one’s life to the fulfillment of a chosen goal. The 
retreatant is a Christian, initiated into the Church, which is the mystical 
body of Christ, by baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist. The 
chosen goal for the retreatant is, therefore, the Christian life in the 
mystical body. Rededication to the fulfillment of this goal can be en- 
couraged in no better way than by endeavoring to re-experience con- 
sciously the initiation of baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist, much 
of which the retreatant underwent as an infant or experienced when too 
young to realize the significance of his actions and of the ritual. Hence 
the truths of the Ignatian spiritual exercises are considered in this book 
in connection with the three sacraments of Christian initiation. 

The book does not pack the punch of the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius. Nor do the considerations of the sacraments create a living 
experience of baptism, confirmation, and Eucharist. 

Nevertheless this book has very much to recommend it. Skillfully 
written, the author’s choice of words and images is fresh and makes the 
spiritual realities seem very pertinent. He writes of evil that “it had been 
too long with us. It lay snugly upon us like an old familiar bathrobe. It 
was a shabby thing, but we felt comfortable in it” (p. 62). 

The author recounts in thought-provoking terms Gospel passages such 
as St. Peter’s confession of Christ’s divinity in St. Matthew, chapter 16, 
and the last judgment prophecy in chapter 25. 

The reflections are timely. In his consideration of Satan and the force 
of evil in the world, in one of the meditations on baptism, the author 
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refers to the United Nations, the refugee problem, Sartre, and Little 
Rock. Consideration of the Christian life of the spirit in the context of 
today is the greatest attraction of the book. 

The chapters on baptism, especially the chapter on the character and 
role of the laity in the Church are the best in the book. Chapter seven 
on confirmation seems weak, and the two chapters devoted to the Mass 
fall far short of the excellence of the chapters on baptism and _ the 
second chapter on confirmation. 

In view of the author’s stated aim to help the reader “to experience 
in an adult, conscious, and quite deliberate fashion” (p. x) the dedica- 
tion implied in the Christian rites of initiation, more emphasis should 
have been given to the offering of self as a victim in union with the 
offering of Christ as victim in the Mass. The author overstresses the 
offering of Christ in the Mass. The offering of Christ is the more ob- 
jective and more noble aspect of the sacrifice of the Mass. But the Mass 
does not exist for that offering, which was made once and for all by 
Christ on Calvary. On the other hand, the offering of ourselves to the 
Father through Christ the priest and with Him as victim is the reason 
for the existence of the Mass. 

Page 143 contains a misleading statement: “It [the coming of Christ 
into our time and place] means first of all sacrifice. The substance of 
bread, the substance of wine had to disappear.” The impression is given 
that the sacrifice of the Mass consists in the destruction of bread and 
wine rather than in the sacramental immolation of the sacred humanity 
of Christ. 

CHRISTOPHER KiEs.Lino, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


In The Adventures of Catherine of Siena (Kenedy, $2.50) Mary Reed 
Newland gives us an account of the events in the early life of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena which best exemplify the Christlike living of this fourteenth 
century saint. Written for children, this book will hold their interest and 
present a challenge for them, especially when their own experiences are 
related to those which took place in the childhood and youth of St. 
Catherine. The author makes use of simple language, yet avoids senti- 
mentality, and in a very attractive fashion shows children that it is 
possible even for them to live a Christlike life as did St. Catherine. A 
lesson in humility and in obedience is taught the children when they are 
told of the hair-cutting incident in the early life of the saint. Her family 
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saw it as a ruse to avoid marriage, and from that time forward insisted 
that Catherine act as a servant of the whole family. The child sees 
Catherine serving Christ by serving them, even though the punishment 
was undeserved. An example of tender loving care of the sick is found 
in Catherine’s concern for the incurably ill Andrea who speaks maliciously 
of Catherine in spite of it. Children are taught also to persevere in prayer 
when they are shown the example of Catherine’s constant pleading for 
the souls of the two condemned criminals on the way to execution. Very 
worthwhile is this portrayal of the laymen’s saint, now with a special 


appeal for children. 
JEANNE GOLINVEAUX 


Witnesses of the Gospel by Henry Panneel, translated by Paul A. Bar- 
rett, O.P. (Herder of St. Louis, $3.75), is a volume that can prove to be 
a supplement to any serious study of the life of Christ. Each chapter 
takes an event in the life of Christ chronologically and attempts a nar- 
ration of the same through the eyes and in the words of one of the 
participants. The book makes for beautiful expression and provides an 
opportunity for imaginative souls to delight in the meditations of pos- 
sibilities and probabilities in the private and public life of the Savior. 
The reviewer would not recommend the book to one unacquainted with 
the facts of the life of Christ as recorded in the Gospels and as understood 
and explained by more scholarly authors because it would seem too dif- 
ficult for such a reader to sift fact from imagination. Nevertheless, it 
makes a delightful account of reverent reveries and traditional inter- 


tati > gos account. 
pretations of the gospel accot Patrick M. J. Crancy, O.P. 


The late Holy Father, Pius XII, personally consecrated the entire world 
to our Blessed Mother, Queen of the Universe, and urged all Catholics 
to ratify personally and to live out this consecration. St. Louis de Mont- 
fort, one of the great apostles of Marian consecration, warned that so 
many who make a consecration to Our Lady stop at what is relatively 
superficial in carrying it out. To escape superficiality, many things are 
needed. Prominent among them is meditation on and imitation of the 
virtues of our Blessed Mother. Citadel of Wisdom by Robert J. O’Connell, 
S.J., (Montfort Publications, $3.00) presents eight meditations on the 
events that took place during the infancy and hidden life of our Lord. 
They should provide a real help toward deepening one’s imitation of Our 
Lady by way of meditation. Simply but beautifully written they can be 
recommended to all who love the Blessed Mother. 


Sacred Languages by P. Auvray, Pierre Poulain, and Albert Blaise 
(tr. by J. Tester, Hawthorn, Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Cathol- 
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icism Series, $2.95) offers a fascinating treat to those who enjoy languages. 
The three authors present a selection of facts about Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Scriptural Greek, and Ecclesiastical Latin, designed to give the general 
reader some knowledge of the special characteristics of those languages 
as a help to a better understanding of Sacred Scripture. The treatments 
are quite varied: Auvray presents a thumb-nail sketch of the actual 
grammar of Hebrew and Aramaic, using, however, English characters. 
Poulain and Blaise give fewer grammatical details, and devote more space 
to specialties of vocabulary and the history of stylistic features. On the 
whole the work is very competently done, and will provide interesting 
and profitable reading for those who wish a general acquaintance with 
the areas treated. 
Wituiam G. Most 
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the French by R. F. Trevett. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism Series, Vol. 96. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1960, 

Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Colin, Louis, C.SS.R., Love One Another. Translated from the French 
by Fergus Murphy. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. 338. 
$4.25. 

Conway, Monsignor J. D., What They Ask About Morals. Notre Dame: 
Fides, 1960. Pp. 380. $4.95. 

Curtayne, Alice, The Irish Story. A Survey of Irish History and Culture. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1960. Pp. 215. $3.95. 

Dalmis, Irenée-Henri, O.P., Eastern Liturgies. Translated from the 
French by Donald Attwater. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism Series, Vol. 112. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1960. 
Pp. 144. $2.95. 

De Robeck, Nesta, Vico Necchi. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1960. 
Pp. 163. $2.95. 

Faithful Servant. Spiritual Retreats and Letters of Blessed Claude La 
Colombiére. Translated by William J. Young, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1960. Pp. 458. $6.50. 

Henry, Paul, S.J., Saint Augustine on Personality. The Saint Augustine 
Lecture 1959. The Saint Augustine Lecture Series. Saint Augustine 
and the Augustinian Tradition. Presented under the Auspices of 
Villanova University under the Editorship of Robert P. Russell, 
O.S.A. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 52. $2.25. 

Hessler, Bertram, The Bible in the Light of Modern Science. Translated 
by Sylvester Saller. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1960. Pp. 
100. $1.75. 
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Lefebvre, Gaspar, O.S.B., Redemption through the Blood of Jesus. Trans- 
lated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. Westminster: The Newman 
Press, 1960. Pp. 247. $4.00. 

Le Réle de la Religieuse dans L’Fglise. Problémes de la Religieuse 
d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 204. N.p.g. 


Lesage, Robert, Vestments and Church Furniture. Translated from the 
French by Fergus Murphy. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism Series, Vol. 114. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1960. 
Pp. 155. $2.95. 

Maritain, Jacques and Raissa, Liturgy and Contemplation. Translated 
from the French by Joseph W. Evans. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1960. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

Marmion, Rt. Rev. Dom Columba, O.S.B., The Way of the Cross. Its 
Efficacy and Practice. Translated from the French by a Nun of 
Tyburn Convent. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1960. Pp. 39. 
Paper, $0.85. 

Meseguer, Pedro, S.J., The Secret of Dreams. Westminster: The New- 
man Press, 1960. Pp. 232. $4.75. 

Meyer, Wendelin, To the Least. A Biography of Sister Mary Euthymia. 
Translated by Herman J. Fister, O.F.M. Chicago: The Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1960. Pp. 95. $0.95. 

Murphy, Roland E., O.Carm., The Book of Exodus. Part I with a Com- 
mentary. Pamphlet Bible Series: 4. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. 
Pp. 96. $0.75. 

Nédoncelle, Maurice, Js There a Christian Philosophy? Translated from 
the French by IIltyd Trethowan, O.S.B. Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism Series, Vol. 10. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1960. Pp. 154. $2.95. 

Papasogli, Giorgio, St. Teresa of Avila. Translated from the Italian by 
G. Anzilotti. New York: Society of St. Paul, 1959. Pp. 408. $4.00. 

Provera, Paolo, C.M., Live Your Vocation. Translated from the Italian 
by Rev. Thomas F. Murray, M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 260. $3.75. 

Rosier, Irenaeus, and Esteve, Enrique, The Tertiary in the Modern 
World. Fatima: Carmelite Publications, 1960. Pp. 132. N.p.g. 


Sacraments and Forgiveness. History and Doctrinal Development of 
Penance, Extreme Unction and Indulgences. Edited with Com- 
mentary by Paul F. Palmer, S.J., S.T.D. Sources of Christian 
Theology, Volume II. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1959. Pp. 
#35. $6.00. 
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St. Bernard of Clairvaux. The Story of His Life as Recorded in the 
Vita Prima Bernardi. A first translation into English by Geoffrey 
Webb and Adrian Walker. Westminster: —The Newman Press, 1960, 
Pp. 130. $2.75. 

Scharp, Heinrich, How the Catholic Church Is Governed. New York: 
Herder and Herder, Inc., 1960. Pp. 168. $2.95. 

Simeon, Mother Mary, S.H.C.J., Simon Called Peter. Decorations by 
John F. Kelly, R.H.A. Westminster: Newman Press, 1959. Pp. 111. 
$2.25. 

Speaight, Robert, Christian Theatre. The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism Series, Vol. 124. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1960. Pp. 140. $2.95. 

Steffan, Jack, Padre Kino and the Trail to the Pacific. Illustrated by 
Anthony D’Adamo. American Background Books. Pp. 188. $2.50. 

Stein, Edith, The Science of the Cross. A Study of St. John of the Cross. 
Edited by Dr. L. Gelber and Fr. Romaeus Leuven, O.C.D. Trans- 
lated by Hilda Graef. The Library of Living Catholic Thought. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1960. Pp. 265. $4.75. 

Tresmontant, Claude, A Study of Hebrew Thought. Translated by 
Michael Francis Gibson. New York: Desclee Company, 1960. Pp. 
198. $3.75. 

Trevett, R. F., The Church and Sex. The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism Series, Vol. 103. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1960. Pp. 126. $2.95. 

Van Hoogstrate, Sister Dorothy Jane, S.L., Ph.D., American Foreign 
Policy. Realists and Idealists: A Catholic Interpretation. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1960. Pp. 345. $6.25. 

Vischer, Stanley, Understanding Communism. New York: St. Paul Pub- 
lications. 1960. Pp. 48. Paper, $0.25. 


Weyergans, Franz, The Long Adventure. Translated by Joseph Cunneen. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1960. Pp. 134. $3.50. 








